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Upper Silesian question continues; indeed 

there is no longer even any talk of an early 
meeting of the Supreme Council to deal with the question. 
Meanwhile the situation on the spot is palpably going 
from bad to worse, as those who are responsible for 
the delay no doubt anticipated that it would. This 
week, for the first time, the German forces have openly 
defied the authority of the Allied Commission by 
refusing to evacuate certain districts when called upon 
by the Commission to do so. The Germans assert 
that in certain other districts where they have recently 
surrendered territory to the Commission, the Allied 
forces have subsequently retired and allowed the in- 
surrectionaries to enter into occupation and inflict 
reprisals on the German inhabitants. This allegation 
is apparently not denied, and if it be true thenit is hard 
to see how the attitude of General Hoefer, the German 
Commander, can be condemned. The Germans trust 
the British troops, but the latter are obliged to act 
under the direction of the French Commander-in-Chief. 
According to the correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian :— 

The task of suppressing the (Polish) insurrection is in the 
hands of three French officers who, in harmony with French 
policy here, wish the insurrection to be a success. Until this 
triumvirate is overthrown ... there can be no peace in 
Upper Silesia. 

The same correspondent gives a summary of a treaty, 
concluded but not yet ratified, between France and 
Poland, by which France is to support Poland in Upper 
Silesia, while bankrupt Poland is to maintain an army 
of 600,000 men and grant exclusive rights to French 
capital in the exploitation of the oil wells in Eastern 


TT intolerable delay in the settlement of the 


ment intend to wait before insisting that all this mess 
should be cleared up ? 


* x * 


Mr. Churchill has at last outlined the policy which 
he intends to pursue in the Middle East. It is, on the 
whole, now that we have definitely committed ourselves 
to the control of Mesopotamia and Palestine, a reason- 
able and promising policy. Whether the promise will 
be fulfilled depends, it is true, on several incalculable 
factors, including Mr. Churchill’s own statesmanship 
and the behaviour of the Arabs. It also depends, as 
Mr. Churchill himself insisted, on our making a just 
and permanent peace with the Turks—a vitally impor- 
tant matter which we discuss in another column. So far 
as both Mesopotamia and Palestine are concerned, 
we are told that we may look forward to large economies. 
The total expense to the British taxpayer of the two 
countries for the current year is £27,250,000, and this, 
with luck, may be reduced in 1922-28 to nine or ten 
millions. The Arabs of Mesopotamia are shortly to 
have their own popularly elected Assembly. This is a 
good deal better than the Indian bureaucracy which 
with incredible stupidity we set up last year; but it 
is still doubtful whether the more or less centralised 
system, which it apparently implies, will prove suitable 
to the country. Besides this, the Arabs are to be 
offered a king of their own choosing, and all arrange- 
ments have been made for them to choose the Emir 
Feisul. This is a sound experiment; we suggested 
many months ago that to put Feisul on the throne of 
Mesopotamia might do much to conciliate Arab senti- 
ment as well as to remove some of the discontents of 
the Shereefian family. But Mr. Churchill beggars our 
expectations; Feisul’s brother Abdulla is “in charge 
of” Trans-Jordania, and his father, King Hussein, 
will continue to receive a handsome subsidy “ paid 
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monthly in arrear, contingent on the maintenance of 
ace and order externally.”” The French are m- 
ling; but we hope they will presently realise that they 
must cease to be ranged always against the Arabs, 
just as we must cease to be ranged against the Turks. 


* *x * 


We do not suppose Mr. Churchill’s statement about 
Palestine will satisfy the extreme Zionists. But it 
will certainly give no encouragement to the anti-Zionists. 
The building of the Jewish “ National Home” will 

o on, and the British Government, as the mandatory 

ower, will see that the work is not “ brutally and 
rudely overturned by fanatical attacks of the Arab 
population.” We hope that this portends proper 
measures on the part of the Administration to prevent 
the recurrence of the recent outrages in Jaffa and else- 
where. At the same time, if the Jews are justly entitled 
to demand protection against violence and intrigue, 
they will have to be patient with some of the Arab 
fears, and accept a reasonable degree of control—which 
does not, of course, mean an embargo—on immigration. 
We agree with Mr. Churchill, that the Arabs have really 
nothing to be frightened about, but they clearly must 
be allowed time to discover that their anxiety is ground- 
less. Ultimately, as the country develops, the Jews 
will become a majority, if the Jewish National Home 
is to be taken seriously. But by that time we shall 
expect to see a Palestinian nation, in which Arabs and 
Jews enjoy absolutely equal rights. If that cannot 
be achieved, the whole experiment will have failed. 
We sincerely trust that it will not fail; for we regard 
what is being done in Palestine as something more than 
the re-establishment of Israel. It is an attempt to 
develop a new civilisation, in which western and oriental 
culture will be blended, and which may have a profound 
influence far beyond the Middle East. 


* * * 


The moral effect upon the Government of the pledge 
taken by 170 Coalition members of Parliament to vote 
against unauthorised expenditure may be considerable. 
Its wording, however, is so full of Breachor-om that it 
does not seem very likely to lead to any direct practical 
results in the division lobbies. The public will, doubt- 
less, watch with some interest the attitude of the coven- 
anters on the test question of Dr. Addison’s salary, 
but as the Government intends to make this particular 
vote a question of confidence, there is no real doubt as 
to what will happen. Dr. Addison, himself, has stated 
that nothing will induce him to resign as long as he 
can serve his country, that the “ vendetta” against 
him is merely a Tory plot designed to expel all ‘‘ Liberals” 
from office, and that to yield to such clamour would be 
an ect of disloyalty to the Coalition. The terms of 
this statement help, perhaps, to explain the “‘ vendetta,” 
but hardly in the sense intended by Dr. Addison. The 
Tory plot theory clearly will not hold water, for no 
similar plots are known to exist against the Ministers 
for Education and Labour, or the Attorney-General, 
or even the Minister of Health, not to mention the 
Secretaries of State for India and the Colonies. More- 
over, the dissatisfaction which has been expressed 
about the position of the Minister without Portfolio is 
very far, indeed, from being confined to Tory circles. 
The truth is simply that, as a Departmental Chief, 
Dr. Addison has been a particularly conspicuous failure 
and was removed from his last Department because 
he had been a failure ; and, naturally, his appointment 
to a sinecure at the cost of £5,000 a year to the tax ayer 
is resented. If the division on his salary in the House 
of Commons were perfectly free and secret, he could 
hardly expect to secure a dozen votes. The astonishing 


thing is that in face of this obviously general feeling, 
any man—even a politician—should wish to continue 
to draw such a salary. 





The coal dispute seems to be at last nearing its end, 
not because anyone believes that a just or lasting 
settlement is being secured, but because a substantial 
proportion of the miners realise the impossibility of 
hoping for better terms as the result of prolonging the 
dispute. The Government’s threat to withdraw the 
offer of £10,000,000 assistance to the industry has been 
regarded as seriously meant, and as involving a worsen- 
ing of the terms if a settlement were not at once arranged, 
As we write it is still uncertain whether even the neces- 
sary 33 per cent. of the miners will vote for a resumption 
of work ; but there is little doubt that the great majority 
even of those who have so voted, will return to the pits 
with a rankling sense of injustice, and a consciousness 
merely of yielding to force majeure. A settlement 
which engenders this attitude is not likely to be lasting, 
or to lead to willing co-operation by the workers in the 
efficient conduct of the industry. It will not be easy, of 
course, for the miners to embark on any considerable 
dispute for some time, and a repetition of the national 
stoppage is, therefore, unlikely. But it has been recog- 
nised throughout that there can be no real efficiency 
in the industry without the willing co-operation of 
the miners, and obviously this depends on their con- 
sciousness of having received a “ square deal.’”” We 
may reasonably heave a sigh of relief at the coming 
termination of the stoppage, and recognise that its 
further continuance could serve no useful purpose from 
any standpoint—even that of the owners, who alone have 
not suffered from it—but it would be foolish to imagine 
that the problems of the coal industry have been settled 
on satisfactory lines. The miners are being driven 
back to work by starvation, on terms which only 
starvation could make them accept. 

* * * 


‘When the Harding Administration came in it was 
understood that nothing could delay the passing of a 
simple resolution declaring peace with Germany and 
Austria. But many delays have occurred, and now 
that the House of Representatives has, by a large 
majority, passed its resolution, it is different in form 
from the one adopted by the Senate two months ago. 
We must assume that pressure from the business com- 
munity will compel Mr. Harding to sign it, but he 
will hardly do this unless the Senate majority is pre- 

d to give him an assurance that the Administration’s 
omer policy is to receive adequate support. The 
President has been converted by his Secretary of State 
from the plan of making separate treaties. He now, 
apparently, holds the opinion that the United States, 
after making peace with Germany, could ratify the 
Treaty of Versailles, with the League Covenant omitted, 
as the only effective means of working in with the Allies. 
It sounds somewhat fantastic, and the Senate may 
so regard the scheme, although, we note, the Washington 
correspondent of the Times expresses himself as con- 
fident of the Senate’s surrender. The correspondent’s 
forecast of a definite pro-British policy on the part of 
the Harding Administration may be regarded as an 
amplification of Mr. George Harvey’s speech in London 
last month. What is foreshadowed is a general under- 
standing—beginning with a distribution of naval power 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific, and going on to 
a series of agreements as to oil, cables, Panama Canal 
tolls, and presumably war debts. One little obstacle, of 
the kind which Americans refer to as “the nigger in 
the wood-pile,” is the Japanese alliance, no renewal 
of which, says the Times correspondent, “in however 
diluted a form, seems to find favour with the Harding 
Administration.” This rym | if rather uncon- 
vincing, dispatch suggests that Mr. Hughes has imported 
a vigorous political imagination into the State Depart- 


ment. But an interpretative speech from Senator 
Lodge or Senator Knox would at the present stage 
not be out of place. 
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The volume of protest from Labour sources against 
the proposed abolition of the Agricultural Wages Board 
js steadily increasing, and both the National Union of 
Agricultural Workers and the agricultural section of 
the Workers’ Union, which are the two Societies organ- 
ising the farm labourers in England and Wales, have 
expressed their intention of offering the strongest 
opposition to the Government’s proposal. There have 
ee been some protests against the proposal to abolish 
guaranteed prices; but these have hitherto been less 
vigorous than might have been expected. It appears 
that, provided all forms of “control,” including restric- 
tions regarding wages and hours, are removed, most 
farmers can view with equanimity the abolition of 
guaranteed prices. They are not waiting, however, for 
the disappearance of the Wages Board after harvest 
before seeking to reduce wages; for they have given 
notice that they intend, at the next meeting of the 
Board, to move for the reduction of all the existing 
county rates to a flat national minimum rate of 40s. 
This would mean a loss of 6s. 6d. a week to the labourers 
in the lowest paid counties, and as much as 10s. else- 
where. Whatever the Wages Board may do, the 
labourers’ Unions are threatening to take drastic action 
before harvest, realising that if they wait until the 
harvest is in their chances of effective resistance will 
have altogether disappeared. We notice that the 
Minister of Agriculture believes that the labourers 
will refuse to act so unpatriotically as to strike before 
harvest. But what does he want them to do? If 
they wait until he has put the Wages Board out of the 
way there will be nothing to prevent the farmer from 
forcing down wages to the disgraceful and uneconomic 
pre-war level. We remember the flourish of trumpets 
with which Mr. Lloyd George conceded to the labourer 
the principle of the living wage. But apparently it 
would be unpatriotic now to take action in defence of a 
right which it was patriotic to grant. The volle-faces 
of the Government are sometimes very confusing to 
simple men such as farmers and labourers. 


* * * 


The cotton dispute is not yet actually settled, but 
the differences have now been so far narrowed that a 
settlement seems to be certain in the near future. The 
change in the situation appears to be due to the general 
ex tion that the coal dispute is about to be settled. 

ile coal continues to be unobtainable for industrial 
purposes, it is to the advantage of the cotton employers 
to keep their mills shut, and to use to the full the oppor- 
tunity of weakening their employees’ resistance to 
wage reductions. But as soon as a steady supply of 
industrial coal can be relied upon, it will be no less 
definitely to the employers’ advantage to settle with 
their workers on the most favourable terms they can 
exact, and to get their mills restarted as speedily as 
possible. This seems to be the explanation of the un- 
compromising attitude which the employers’ federations 
have hitherto taken up in this and other conflicts. 
The coal dispute is thus costing the workers in other 
industries dearly, for it is compelling them to dissipate 
their resources, and so weakening their power to resist 
even exorbitant demands for wage reductions. In the 
cotton industry it is clear that the Trade Unions would 
have agreed to a settlement if any possible terms had 
been offered. But, as in the engineering case, the 
employers seem deliberately to have pitched their 
demands so high as to make rejection certain. These 
manceuvres may be — as legitimately within 
the rules of industrial bargaining; but, whether or 
not we are to regard industry as a field of war on which 
all things are fair, the public clearly ought to realise 
what has been the reason for the deadlocks which have 


occurred in the big industrial negotiations of the past 
fortnight. 





The engineering employers have been even more 
obdurate than those in the cotton industry. No amount 
of negotiation or Government intervention has hitherto 
made them budge by a single halfpenny from their 
original demand for wage reductions averaging 16s. a 
week for all grades. In response to urgent requests 
they have only agreed to spread the reductions over a 
rather longer period ; and they have persisted through- 
out in their refusal even to discuss the amount by which 
wages are to be cut down. Mauch less will they agree 
either to arbitration or to the constitution of a Court 
of Inquiry, both of which the Unions have urged in 
vain. Before the breakdown of negotiations on Tuesday, 
the Unions had offered to accept for engineering the 
terms upon which the shipbuilding workers and employers 
had already arrived at a settlement—that is, reductions 
of 6s. a week for all grades. But the engineering 
employers want more—or at least it has suited them to 
ask for more—than the shipbuilding employers, bad 
as the position in the shipyards is everywhere reported 
to be. On Wednesday, the Minister of Labour held an 
interview with both parties, after their joint negotia- 
tions had quite broken down. This led to a postpone- 
ment of the lock-out notices, from this week until 
the end of the month, and meanwhile the Unions are 
to take a ballot vote on the employers’ proposals. 
But in this case, as in the cotton industry, the event 
most likely to lead to a settlement is, not any form of 
meditation by the Minister of Labour, but the termin- 
ation of the mining dispute. 

*” * * 

An Irish correspondent writes :—The vicious street- 
fighting in Belfast may have been started by Republicans 
to prevent King George from opening the NMerthena 
Parliament in person, but the enthusiasm with which 
the Ulster Specials and the Orange mob have flung 
themselves into the fray show that this is an amusement 
even more to their taste than the pageantry of a royal 
visit. On both sides the sniping, bombing, and sabotage 
are intended to effect greater things than the making 
or marring of a State ceremony. Not a few Sinn 
Feiners hold the view that armed violence aided by 
economic pressure will enable them to bend the Six 
Counties to their will; Orangemen are as firmly con- 
vinced that they can make a clean sweep of their 
yee by fire and sword. Mr. William Coote’s 
election promise that for every policeman shot three 
Sinn Feiners would be done to death was fulfilled to the 
letter in Belfast. Had a similar statement by a member 
of Dail Eireann received the same bloody confirmation 
its author by now would have been either on the run 
or awaiting trial by court-martial. As it is, the Chief 
Secretary takes this opportunity of announcing that 
the Government are considering the possibility of 
withdrawing the Crown Forces from the Six Counties 
and leaving the Northern Executive to maintain order 
with the aid of its own armed legionaries. 

* * * 

If the object of the Chief Secretary were to add fuel 
to the flames he could take no better way to achieve it. 
The announcement that in the near future they may 
be left to the tender mercies of the Ulster Specials must 
inevitably drive thousands of Nationalists who have 
hitherto held aloof into the arms of Sinn Fein. Not the 
least ominous feature of the situation is the silence of 
the heads of the new Ulster Parliament. Their plain 
duty is not only to denounce disorder on both sides, 
but to insist that the ban on Catholic workers shall be 
raised, and refugees be permitted to return to their 
homes. Why does Sir James Craig hesitate to take 
this step which he knows must be taken sooner or later ? 
Is it that having given the Orange Lodges their heads 
to get his majority he cannot control the forces he 
has loosed? Sir Hamar Greenwood told Parliament 
that Mr. De Valera had refused another meeting with 
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Sir James Craig. But the Chief Secretary gave no 
explanation of this refusal. It is difficult to understand 
why he should hesitate to state frankly what terms 
Sir James Craig was empowered by Downing Street 
to offer to Mr. De Valera and his colleagues. 

* * * 


PourticAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—Threatened parties 
like threatened men, take care of their lives, and I do 
not myself believe that the Coalition will break up till 

it founders in the storm of the next election. But the process 
has begun, or, rather, is steadily going on. One of the latest 
symptoms is a movement on the Coalition side (to be developed, 
if possible, in conjunction with the Independent Liberals and 
a section of the Labour Party) to form a group with Free Trade 
as its basic principle—in other words, a party akin to the old 
Unionist Free Traders, whose organisation provided Mr. Churchill 
seventeen years ago with a bridge by which to cross over to 
the Liberal camp. Now, as then, there are about twenty 
nominal Ministerialists ripe for revolt, mostly Coalition Liberals. 
Some, I believe, would prefer to see a general reunion of the 
two Liberal sections under one Liberal head rather than con- 
tribute to a reinforced Free Liberal Opposition ; but all alike 
are actuated by the common motive of discontent with their 
existing position. i . 

I hear further that the malcontent group are pointing to the 
Prime Minister as the destined leader of a reunited Liberalism, 
by which is meant, I suppose, that in exchange for Mr. Lloyd 
George’s desertion of his Unionist allies the Wee Frees, on their 
part, must be prepared to be off with the old and on with a 
new allegiance. Whether Mr. Lloyd George is aware of those 
feelers I cannot say, but it goes without saying that he would 
welcome any attempt to detach part of the Opposition from 
its present leadership, and would not grieve overmuch even to 
learn that his Tory associates had been made uneasy by whispers 
in that quarter of a pro-Georgian intrigue. 

s * * 

As an onlooker, I must own myself puzzled by the confidence 
of some of his friends in the Prime Minister’s skill as a navigator. 
On the occasion of his Budget it took all the folly of the House 
of Lords to rescue him from overwhelming disaster, while a 
few years later he was only saved by the intervention of a world- 
wide war. Next time, so we are now told, the squabbles of 
Labour and Liberalism are to be his salvation. While grateful 
for the relative uncostliness of the new life-line, I rather doubt 
its practicability. Serious as the Labour-Liberal differences 
may be, their effect is pretty certain to be counterbalanced by 
corresponding dissensions on the other side. Moreover, despite 
the infatuation of his admirers, it is by no means certain that 
the Prime Minister himself is any longer an electioneering asset. 
People may have become hardened to his Penelope-like habit 
of undoing in one session what he has done the session before, 
but they naturally argue from such performances that there 
can be no security in any future Lloyd George promise, and 
certainly no permanence in Lloyd George legislation. 

* * * 

Tested by the by-elections, Coalition Liberalism would seem 
to be beyond recovery. Under the terms of its compact with 
the Unionists, this strangely self-shackled party will presumably 
seek to retain most of the seats of which it is at present in 
possession, and may possibly be allowed to fight 50 or 60 more, 
representing a proportion of those now held by the two 
Oppositions—in all less than a third of the future total member- 
ship of the House of Commons. But with what chances of 
success ? Experts in such matters are confident that, since 
like causes produce like effects, the Heywood result will be 
repeated in 70 or 80 other constituencies at present represented 
by Liberal Coalitionists, each of whom, though a sterilising 
influence on his own side, might be appreciatively described as 
a first-rate fertiliser for Labour. 

* * * 

Is it possible that Dr. Addison is to be the Government's 
undertaker ? Some of his friends are hinting that he himself 
should go, but the Prime Minister, it is understood, is resolved 
that if he does it will not be alone. An expression significantly 
frequent on Mr. Lloyd George’s lips just now is that he is.“ fed 
up” with this, that and the other thing, sometimes varied to 
include this, that and the other eminent statesman. If he 
lets it be known that he is “ fed up” with the Addison vendetta, 
I predict that that Minister—such is the prevailing terror of a 
dissolution—will receive the vote of the century. 


THE CLAIMS OF THE TURKS 


R. WINSTON CHURCHILL’S pronouncement 
on the Middle East offers us at last a gleam 
of hope. Fine speeches do not, it is true, 

always mean sound policy, and it will take more than 
this to blot out the Government’s cowardly and cynical 
record. But Mr. Churchill does at least show some 
qualities of decision and imagination, some disposition 
to face the facts, which have been conspicuously wanting 
in the pompous rhodomontades of Lord Curzon or the 
shifty special pleadings of the Prime Minister. Whether 
the plans announced for the development of Meso- 
potamia and of Palestine will result in the economies 
and the progress that they seem to promise, remains 
to be seen, but they do indicate for the first time a 
serious attempt to establish a policy in those distracted 
countries. That is the first element of hopefulness 
and importance in Mr. Churchill’s speech. And the 
second, which is even more hopeful and important, is 
his concluding statement of the need for “a real and 
lasting peace with Turkey.”” “ It is only upon the basis 
of such a peace,” he said, “that the prospect which I 
have held out, of a substantial abatement in the heavy 
charges which will fall upon both Britain and France, 
on account of their Middle East commitments, can 
be realised.” If this means that the British and 
French Governments will recognise at length that 
there are not three, or thirty-three, bear gardens, but 
one bear garden in the Near and Middle East, and that 
the key of it is in Anatolia, then there will be some 
chance of a settlement. 

How, then, do we propose to secure this peace? 
Mr. Churchill threw no light on the matter; he only 
made the categorical statement, which we confess makes 
a large draft on our credulity, that it was “ the para- 
mount object which we have been pursuing for months 
past.” Nor have any of Mr. Churchill's colleagues 
been more informative; questions in the House have 
been met with curt and evasive answers, and the public 
is pretty well convinced that the Government has been 
pursuing its paramount object in the most Micaw- 
beresque fashion. Meanwhile, King Constantine has 
gone, amid “scenes of indescribable enthusiasm,” to 
the wars—or at least to a villa near Smyrna. According 
to a message from Athens, he has announced that “ with 
the aid of the All-Highest, victory will crown the efforts 
of our race,”” and that there is no doubt that the Greek 
armies are fully capable of discharging their obligation— 
the obligation, that is to say, of smashing the Turks. 
This boasting, inspiring as it may be in Athens, rings 
very feeble and pathetic here. We do not suppose that 
there is a single person in this country who has any 
confidence in the Greek arms. It may be that their 
moral has improved, and even that they are well led and 
adequately supplied with field and mountain artillery, 
and it may also be that they have a total numerical 
superiority over the Turks. But it is undeniable that 
they are very hard pushed for money (it is stated that 
the cost of upkeep is £850,000 a week), and can hardly 
be expected to face a long campaign. What prospects 
have they of a rapid triumph? None, we should say ; 
for the Turkish forces, disposed on interior lines, have 
a large initial advantage, and even if the rumours of 
their reinforeement by Russian troops should prove 
false, and they found themselves hard pressed, they 
could retire eastwards and yet keep themselves intact. 
On the other hand, a Turkish success would make 
the situation serious, not only for the Greeks, but for 
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the Allies; since there is nothing between Constanti- 
nople and Kemal’s northern army but one weak Greek 
division. 

There in a nutshell is the position—a position which 
both the French and ourselves have good reason to 
view with alarm. We must stop this war. But what 
are we to do? It is, of course, idle to pretend that 
we can get out of the mess as easily as we got into it. 
There are, however, as it seems to us, three principles 
which ought to guide our policy, which are, indeed, 
absolute conditions of a firm settlement in the Near 
East. In the first place, we must hold rigorously to 
the neutrality which the Government professes. We 
must not, on any pretext, support Greece with a man 
or a penny in this violent adventure. There will 
doubtless be many Greeks, and there may be a few 
Englishmen, who will call this refusal of aid a betrayal. 
It is nothing of the sort. Greece may perhaps be justified 
in laying a large part of the responsibility for her suffer- 
ings on Mr. Lloyd George and those rash philhellenes, 
who started her last summer on the path of militarism 
in Asia. But for her present position, and any unfor- 
tunate consequences which may flow from it, not even 
Mr. Lloyd George can be blamed. After the Conference 
in London a few months ago the Greeks were clearly 
warned that they were to expect no assistance from us 
if they took aggressive action. They took aggressive 
action, and they brought disaster on their own heads. 
If they choose to incur the same risks a second time, 
let them cherish no illusions about our possible inter- 
vention on their behalf. 

But, granted that the British people are resolute, 
as they undoubtedly are, for neutrality, and that they 
are able to keep their shuffling Government from any 
covert infraction of it, neutrality will obviously not 
carry us very far. We need to apply a second, and a 
positive, principle if this conflagration is to be put 
out. That means a definite and wholehearted attempt 
to conciliate Turkey. From the earliest negotiations 
in Paris in 1919, down to the abortive Conference of 
London last March, most of our politicians and publicists 
have been playing with fantasies in the Near East. 
They have misjudged their men and miscalculated 
their chances ; they have poured out oceans of twaddle 
about Constantinople and the Caliphate; they have 
frightened themselves with Bolshevist bogies all over 
Asia; they have mistaken the rising of the Turkish 
nation for an outbreak of brigandage; they have seen 
Athens at one moment as the capital of Alexander 
the Great, and at the next as a new Hohenzollern Pots- 
dam. They have handed out generous slices of the 
Ottoman pie to themselves and their friends. One 
thing only they have consistently forgotten—the rights 
of the Turkish people. It is true that a recognition 
of these rights had begun to creep into the minds of 
British statesmen at the time of the London Confer- 
ence, and some attempt was made to repair the grosser 
blunders and injustices of the Treaty of Sévres. We 
hoped, in common with the rest of the world, that the 
Turks might find in the terms then offered a basis 
for further peaceful discussion, if not for absolute and 
immediate submission. But if they did not, we have 
very little ground for moral indignation, in view of 
the position and actions of Greece, on the one hand, 
and of the deplorable policies of the European Powers 
on the other. We are now faced with a Turkey growing 
steadily more truculent and more powerful, making 
more insistent demands upon us. Are we going to 
continue to resist those demands? And, if so, how ? 





The people of this country are in no mood to wage 
war against Kemal for the benefit of King Constantine 
——nor even, we may add, to save Mr. Lloyd George's 
face. Neither are we morally entitled to resist 
Turkish claims, unless they prove extravagant, which, 
so far as we know, they are not. The Turks want a 
revision of the Treaty of Sévres, which will give them 
the possession of Anatolia (with a proper régime for 
the Greeks in Smyrna), of Constantinople (with proper 
international safeguards for the Straits), and of that 
part of Thrace which Mr. Lloyd George used to call 
“the homeland of the Turkish race.” They are justified 
in making these claims, and we believe that the vast 
majority of the British people, and probably even of 
the members of the British Government, consider 
that they are justified. Why, then, are the claims not to 
be conceded ? There are only two reasonable explan- 
ations. One is that there are commitments, economic 
or political, to persons or groups or nations, which 
require the suppression of Turkey. If that be so, let 
Mr. Lloyd George make them public, and we venture 
to say that public opinion will demand their instant 
abandonment. The other possible explanation is that 
we are afraid that any strengthening of Turkey would 
be a menace to the general peace. That, too, is an 
illusory fear. Neither Turkey, nor anybody on her 
behalf, is asking for a restoration of the Ottoman 
Empire. It is not suggested that Turkish misrule 
should be re-established over its former victims. But 
it is plain that the Turks should be allowed to rule 
themselves, and it may well be that, in the course of a 
few years, we shall make the remarkable discovery 
that they can manage this business in a_ perfectly 
creditable way. There are, in point of fact, worse 
governments in Europe at this moment than the Govern- 
ment of Angora, and worse statesmen than Mustapha 
Kemal. In any case, whether they do it well or ill, 
the Turks will govern themselves, and we cannot 
prevent them save at a cost which no one is willing to 
incur. As for Turkey becoming again a danger in the 
East, there is only one sound guarantee against that, 
which is that we and France and Italy should find a 
new basis for a common policy in the ASgean and in 
Asia Minor. 

It is as well to be quite frank about this. The be- 
haviour of the three Great Powers ever since the Armis- 
tice has presented a sorry spectacle. We have each 
pursued our own separate interests; we have bickered 
and bargained and betrayed. France and Italy have 
wrung large concessions in Anatolia; Britain has 
countered by exalting Greece into an Empire. Syria 
and Palestine, as well as Constantinople, have been the 
happy hunting-grounds of Western intriguers. Every 
one of the peoples of the Near and Middle East has 
been, in greater or less.degree, the victim of our rivalries 
and our greeds. And at this instant, in face of the 
common danger, our supposed interests are more 
divergent than they were two and a-half years ago. 
Is the hope of reducing this confusion to an honest 
harmony merely Utopian? The “‘realists’’ of diplomacy 
and commerce in Paris and Rome and London will 
tell us that it is. If they are right, we can only say 
that the chances either of a permanent peace or of 
the continuance of Western influence in the Near East 
are desperate. Our internecine struggles will be taken 
advantage of by every local strife-monger, and we shall 
complete, before long, the wrecking of European trade 
and European prestige from the A2gean to the Caspian, 
and from the Black Sea to the Persian Gulf. Do our 
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statesmen at last see where they are rushing along this 
road to ruin? We snatch the hope from Mr. Churchill’s 
speech that they do. But we shall look anxiously for 
some more heroic move than the curious chance visit 
of British battleships to the Bosporus, or the scolding 
of Angora and the boycotting of Athens. 


THE REDUCTION OF WAGES 


URING the past few weeks, the real dimensions of 
the campaign for wage reductions have for the 
first time become fully manifest. Ultimata have 

been flying right and left, and almost every important 
industry is either involved or becoming involved. In 
some ways, the present developments recall the campaign 
for increased wages which followed the rapid rise in prices 
early in the war. But there is a significant difference. 
When the workers demanded higher wages, they threatened, 
as the only means of getting what they required, that they 
would strike. This at once brought the State into the field, 
and compulsory arbitration was imposed upon the Unions 
for the rest of the war period. Advances were conceded, 
in the great majority of cases, on a scale regarded as more 
or less sufficient to compensate the workers for the actual 
increase in the cost of living, though in some cases additions 
to earnings as a consequence of increased production 
were set off in arriving at the amount of increase to be 
granted in wage-rates. 

But now the boot is on the other leg. Prices are falling, 
although not very fast, and employers are demanding 
reductions in wages which make no pretence of being limited 
by the actual, or probable, fall in the cost of living. And 
if the Unions refuse to agree to the terms the employer pro- 
poses, he merely terminates the engagements of his employees 
and posts up a notice in his works stating that, after such a 
date, jobs will be available only to those who will work at 
the reduced rates he is willing to pay. The onus is thus 
on the workers of either accepting the situation or absenting 
themselves from work—the latter proceeding, for lack 
perhaps of a better word, being usually, but inexactly, 
described by the newspapers as a “ strike.”” The Govern- 
ment, however, seems no longer to recognise any duty of 
intervention. Its view appears to be that, though wages 
may rise too much, they cannot fall too much. It is, at 
first sight, a curious fact that those who were most forward 
in applying compulsory arbitration to the workers during 
the war period seem to be most vehement to-day in asserting 
that, if industrial prosperity is to be restored, free play 
must be given to economic forces in the determination of 
future rates of wages. The temporary machinery, which 
was kept in being for some time after the war, has been 
allowed, conveniently, to lapse just before the beginning 
of the slump, and, not content with getting rid of such 
measures as the Wages Temporary Regulation Act, the 
Government has now begun an attack upon the surviving 
forms of wage-regulation. The Agricultural Wages Board 
is to be destroyed in order that the farmers may be induced 
to accept the abolition of guaranteed prices. The Trade 
Board machinery, to which the Government itself told us 
to look for the prevention of the untoward consequences 
otherwise to be expected from the lapsing of the Wages 
Temporary Regulation Act, is being rapidly whittled away, 
and the Government has gone back upon its pledges to 
establish new Boards in a number of trades. The laws of 
supply and demand are again to be allowed to rule the 
labour market, although it is obvious that the conditions 
of to-day are, in a quite different way, fully as abnormal 
in their effects on bargaining power as the conditions of the 
war period. 

Nor is this all. In connection with the disappearance 
of the Wages Temporary Regulation Act in 1919, the 
Government succeeded in passing into law a measure intended 





to regulate the procedure for dealing with future trade 
disputes. Voluntary arbitration machinery was established, 
and, in addition, discretionary power to refer any actual 
or threatened dispute to a special Court of Inquiry was 
vested in the Minister of Labour. It is obvious that now 
if ever is the time to put this machinery into operation ; 
yet the Minister of Labour seems recently to have been 
largely occupied in thinking out reasons for refusing to 
apply the provisions of his own Government’s Act to the 
disputes which are now threatened, or in progress, in many 
of the principal industries. 


We do not believe that, under the present conditions, 
it would be either right or expedient for the Trade Unions 
to resist all attempts to bring wages down. Some reduc- 
tions are inevitable. It is clear, moreover, that this view 
is widely held by the Trade Unions themselves, for, among 
all the disputes that have occurred, there has been hardly 
one in which the Unions have taken up the attitude of 
refusing to accept any reductions at all. The disputes 
have centred round the question, not whether, but by how 
much, wages should be reduced in face of the fall in prices 
and the actual industrial depression. It is clear that there 
ought to be some standard, some ascertainable limit, to 
the reductions which can reasonably be demanded. A 
large number of employers and a considerable section, we 
fear, of the general public, have uncritically adopted the 
idea that, because some wage-reductions are n 
therefore all wage-reductions are good, and that the more 
wages are reduced the more prices will fall, and the more 
benefit will accrue to industry and to the consumer. But 
this is economics run mad. Wages are only one item, 
though they may be the most important item, in cost, 
and every cut in wages that does not at once produce a 
corresponding fall in prices directly involves a fall in pur- 
chasing power in the home market which, after all, absorbs 
the greater part of our industrial product. To lower pro- 
duction costs at the expense of lowering the standard of 
life of the great mass of the people is not a way of restoring 
industrial prosperity, but a confession of national bank- 
ruptcy. 


In face of the present industrial situation there seem 
to be two alternatives. Either employers must practise 
reason, and set themselves a tolerable standard in the 
reductions which they demand, or, if they fail to do this, 
the community itself must intervene and set a standard 
to which employers will be compelled to conform. The 
State imposed a maximum standard for wage advances 
during the war, taking the changes in the cost of living as 
almost the sole factor to be considered in determining their 
amount. It is now its evident duty to see that the same 
principle is applied to the deflation of wage-rates as was 
applied to their inflation during the war, and to set a limit 
to the reductions that can be enforced. This does not, 
of course, necessarily imply that all wages ought to be 
reduced in exact proportion to the fall in the cost of living, 
or put back to a given percentage, corresponding to the 
index figure, above pre-war rates. It was a maximum, 
and not a minimum, rate of advance that the State in effect 
laid down during the war, and it is a maximum, and not a 
minimum, standard of reduction that is needed to-day. 
The employers should in no wise be exonerated from the 
responsibility of proving the necessity or expediency of 
each wage-reduction which they demand, and it is for the 
purpose of enabling them to produce these proofs that the 
machinery of enquiry under the Industrial Courts Act 
should be fully utilised. The reduction of wage-rates 
at all is by general admission a very regrettable necessity ; 
for it-cannot be contended that the purchasing power of 
the mass of the people would be, in any absolute sense, 
too high, even if wages remained at their present level, 
while prices fell to the pre-war standard. But, in the cir- 
cumstances, since wages must be reduced to some extent, 
what the workers have at least the right to insist upon is 
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that they shall in no case be so reduced as to bring them 
below their 1914 value in purchasing power. 

Even this would be an intolerable infliction upon certain 
classes of workers, who stand in a special position. Railway- 
men, agricultural labourers and women workers were all 
notoriously underpaid before the war, and if, relatively 
to other classes of labour, they have improved their status 
since 1914, there can be no possible justification for forcing 
them back to their old position of inferiority. Yet there 
are constant rumours that drastic wage-cuts on the railways 
are impending; women’s wages are already going down 
and down in the industries for which the Government 
refuses to establish Trade Boards, and the farmers have 
given notice that they intend to apply for a substantial 
reduction in the labourer’s present minimum wage of 
46s. 6d. at the next meeting of the Agricultural Wages Board. 
No doubt this, or any other properly constituted Wages 
Board, may reasonably be expected to prevent an excessive 
reduction ; but what will happen when it ceases to exist ? 


Even in the strongly organised industries, the employers 
have shown little sign of a sense of proportion in the demands 
which they have put forward. To say nothing of the coal- 
miners, the cotton operatives were at first asked to accept 
a reduction of 95 per cent. in list prices, which would have 
meant the cutting of present wages by more than a third. 
The skilled engineers have been asked to forego amounts 
varying from 16s. to over £1 a week, and the less skilled 
to accept cuts in the same proportions. These demands 
bear no relation at all to any actual or anticipated fall in 
the cost of living. Presumably they bear, in the minds 
of the employers, some sort of relation to the cuts in pro- 
duction costs which it is desired to bring about, but the 
main factor determining their amount seems to have been 
simply an estimate of the largest reductions which the 
fear of unemployment and competition in the labour market 
could compel the workers to accept. Of course, these 
demands should be taken with a grain of salt, and it is 
plain that they were not necessarily the employers’ last 
words. But, even after long bargaining, both the cotton 
spinners and manufacturers and the engineering employers 
have persistently adhered to demands which are out of all 
proportion to the decrease in the cost of living. The con- 
tinuance of the coal dispute, which made it a paying pro- 


position for employers in other industries to have a dispute _ 


and so avoid the payment of wages, has doubtless had 
something to do with the obstinacy of the employers in 
refusing arbitration and resisting compromise; but it is 
by no means a sufficient explanation. 


In face of this dangerous situation, which confronts the 
community with the risk of a general degradation in its 
standard of life, it is necessary to reassert, with all possible 
emphasis, the demand for the national minimum standard. 
If it is really necessary for us to restrict our scale of living, 
and to accept the fact of poverty as the legacy of the war, 
it is also necessary for us to accept the principle of equal 
sacrifices. And equality of sacrifice means, not that all 
wages and profits—in short, all incomes—must be reduced 
in equal proportions, but that those who have most must 
give up most, and that superfluities must be taken away 
before anyone is allowed to go really short of the necessaries 
of life. How far we are from the acceptance of this prin- 
ciple is seen plainly enough in the events of the past fort- 
night, in the attack on the standard of life of the agricultural 
labourer, and in the threat to reduce the amount of an 
unemployment benefit which everyone knows to be utterly 
inadequate already. 

Yet it is difficult enough to rally public opinion at the 
present moment, ever on an issue so vital to itself as the 
maintenance of the standard of life. The taxpayer, crushed 
beneath the double burden of the war-debt and of post- 
war military expenditure, thinks only of lowering taxation 
—an aim which, so long as he allows the present political 
conditions to continue, he has in fact not the smallest, 


chance of realising, however many “ Anti-waste ”» members 
he may send to the House of Commons. The workers, 
realising the futility of “ direct action” under the present 
conditions, and baulked of political self-expression, fall 
back into apathy. As for the Government, it is content 
to misgovern, and seems, indeed, to be doing everything 
in its power to aggravate rather than to mitigate the severity 
of the wages crisis. It precipitated the crisis in the first 
place by decontrolling the mines without adequate notice, 
and now it is refusing to put into operation even the machin- 
ery for industrial conciliation which it has itself created. 
The disastrous theory of the advantages of “a straight 
fight *—to deplete Trade Union funds and “ bring the men 
to reason ’’—-still dominates the situation. The truth is, 
that the great mass of Trade Unionists have never before 
been in half so “ reasonable” a frame of mind as they are 
to-day. The cotton operatives, for instance, not only 
offered to accept large reductions, but made desperate 
efforts to secure either arbitration or delay for further 
negotiations, before they ceased work ; it was the employers 
who were obdurate. We think that even from their own 
point of view the policy of the employers in this and other 
cases has been almost insanely shortsighted; but it is not 
with that question that we are concerned here. Our point 
is that, whatever may be the advantages of a fight and 
whatever wage reductions may be necessary, it is absolutely 
essential for the welfare of the whole community that the 
process of readjustment should not be allowed to degenerate 
into a general abandonment of all standards in the matter 
of wage regulation. It does not and cannot pay us—to 
put it no higher than that—to let the weakest go to the 
wall. The question is whether or not we are going to 
recreate that morass of poverty and destitution which the 
war gave us a unique opportunity of draining and keeping 
drained for ever. It is too vital a question to be ignored ; 
yet the Government has no policy upon it, or at least no 
avowable policy. Does the House of Commons consider 
that it can afford to remain equally indifferent ? 


CANADA AND THE CONFERENCE 
: Orrawa, June 4. 


, I \HERE was a happy time in the brave old days 
when an Imperial Conference was a sort of British 
rent-day. Mr. Lytton Strachey’s Queen Victoria 

reigned at Windsor, the self-governing Dominions were 
outlying tenant farms, and their leaders came to London 
at decent intervals to pay their respects and receive a round 
cf hospitalities generously conceived. The statesmen of 
the Dominions were comparatively inexperienced in foreign 
affairs, they were often overawed by the splendours of 
London society, and they were disinclined to accept any 
responsibilities outside their own bounds. Laurier devoted 
most of his energies to checking the schemes of the forward 
Imperialists ; he ruled out Imperial Federation, he blocked 
Imperial Preference after giving it a great fillip, and he 
thwarted the designs of the Admiralty for a unified navy. 
He used to return to his native land to be accused in Ontario 
of betraying the Empire and in Quebec of servile truckling 
tothe English Imperialists. The Dominions were not without 
influence in the councils of the Empire, but they were always 
the respectful tenant farmers listening to the lord of the 
manor. 

But Imperial Conferences, like other things, have changed. 
If contact with the great political world of London used 
once to make Imperialists out of Radicals, it evidently now 
has a reverse effect. Take the case of Sir Robert Borden. 
There was a time, not so far distant, when Sir Robert was 
a devout and faithful pillar of the Imperialist structure ; 
he fought manfully to secure financial contributions from 
Canada for a centralised navy, he used to speak honeyed 


words of encouragement to Mr. Lionel Curtis, and many a 
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time and oft has he lectured his opponents for their luke- 
warmness towards the British connection. But now Sir 
Robert is one of the elder statesmen with ten troubled 
years of office and close acquaintance with British politicians 
behind him, and he is, to-day, so stout a Nationalist that 
even Mr. J. S. Ewart and Mr. Henri Bourassa would find 
him congenial company. Twice this session he has come 
down to the Canadian House of Commons and delivered 
speeches of a strongly Nationalist tinge; if Laurier had 
delivered them a dozen years ago, the welkin would have 
rung from Halifax to Vancouver with denunciations of his 
treachery to the Empire. To-day there are a few lone 
wails from professional Imperialists and English exiles, 
but no prominent paper or responsible body makes protest 
against the sentiments expressed. Perhaps, if the Mother 
Country had enjoyed another sort of government since 
1916, things might have been different, but close inspection 
of the Downing Street ménage evidently convinced Sir 
Robert that there was no department of his country’s 
national life which she could not handle better for herself 
than anybody else in sight. So with the aid of Mr. N. W. 
Rowell, the late President of the Privy Council, he has been 
conducting a skilful and successful campaign to extend 
Canada’s powers of self-government to the farthest limit. 
He insisted in face of the pleas of Lord Milner that the 
Canadian Parliament must ratify the Peace Treaty, he has 
denounced Imperial federation as unwise and impracticable, 
and he has been pressing for the establishment of a Canadian 
Legation at Washington. 

Sir Robert Borden has now retired from office, but his 
influence is still powerful in the councils of the Government. 
Mr. Arthur Meighen is not only his successor, but his political 
pupil, and their views are in close harmony. It has been 
suggested in the Press, and elsewhere, that Sir Robert should 
accompany Mr. Meighen to the Conference and give him 
the benefit of his experience, but the ex-Premier has wisely 
decided that Mr. Meighen must find his own feet. At 
the Conference he will be a débutante among a tribe of 
dowagers, but it would be a profound error to regard him 
as a political jeune fille. Mr. Arthur Meighen is one of 
the most interesting personalities on the North American 
continent, and his character constitutes a curious enigma. 
By origin, tradition and early practice a Tory, he displays 
at intervals streaks of Liberalism, and betimes amazingly 
Radical proclivities. It sometimes looks as if he had modelled 
his conduct upon that of Lord Milner. He is a masterful 
authoritarian, who has a passion for efficiency, and has 
not learnt to suffer fools gladly. He will use to the limit 
the powers of the State to repress ebullitions of democratic 
discontent, but at the same time he is not afraid to mete 
out stern justice to powerful capitalist interests. Within 
the last two months he has brought the directorate of the 
hapless Grand Trunk railway to heel, and has refused to 
be intimidated by the usual moans about the terrible damage 
certain to befall Canadian credit in London if the course 
he laid down was pressed. On most questions he is far in 
advance of his exceedingly stupid and very derelict party, 
and he has established his position as the recognised master 
of Parliament. In his social habits he is the most democratic 
Premier that Canada has known since that lover of good 
cheer, Sir John Macdonald, died. He plays golf with his 
tailor, and sends his children to the national schools. He 
has been heard to declare that he would rather spend six 
hours with even his present Cabinet than one hour at a 
dance, and social functions are a nightmare to him. He 
is a product and a very creditable product, of the Ontario 
small town, which is not much different from the Gopher 
Prairie of Mr. Sinclair Lewis’s Main Street, and he is shot 
through with its Puritanism, its anti-militarism, its sense 
of the equality of human values and its detestation of pre- 
tentious arrogance. 

Mr. Meighen is accused of being an overholding tenant 
who clings to office by a majority obtained on a purely 
war issue and long ago dissipated by secessions of large 


bodies of the electorate, and a long record of bye-election 
defeats gives substance to the theory. He has been bluntly 
told, both by Liberal and Progressive leaders, that he has 
no real authority to represent Canada at the Conference, 
and to meet this charge he has been steadily engaged in 
whittling down its scope. Repeatedly he has declared that 
it is not an Imperial Conference proper, but merely an 
informal consultative gathering, described by him as a 
Premiers’ Conference. There would be talks and debates, 
and plans would be discussed, but every proposal and project 
would be submitted for ratification to the Canadian Parlia- 
ment. Mr. George, on the other hand, has declared that 
the Conference is to be one of the most momentous gather- 
ings in the history of the British Empire, and Mr. Churchill 
has described it as a fateful Imperial Conference, and eise- 
where talked of it as a meeting of the Imperial Cabinet, 
though Mr. Meighen and Prof. Berriedale Keith agree that 
no such animal exists. 

The Canadian Premier retorted upon Mr. Churchill by 
publishing the agenda of the Imperial C onference and 
inviting a discussion upon them in the Canadian House, 
The debate was exceedingly interesting and fruitful, and 
was participated in by all the leading figures in Canadian 
public life. By Mr. Meighen’s account the following items 
had been submitted to him in October, 1920, as an agenda 
for the proposed Conference. 

(1.) Preparation for the special Constitutional Conference con- 

templated in Resolution 9 of the Imperial War Conference of 1917, 

this preparatory discussion to include such questions as the meeting- 


place, date, composition and agenda. ; 
(2.) A general review of the main features of foreign relations, 


particularly as they affect the Dominions. 

(3.) The question of the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 
(4.) Preliminary consideration, preparatory for the proposed 

Constitutional Conference, of some working method for arriving 

at a common understanding as to the policy in such external affairs 
* as concern all parts of the Empire. 

Mr. Meighen admitted, however, that it had lately been 
proposed to widen enormously the scope of the Conference 
and to discuss a great variety of minor problems, of which 
the most important were: Inter-Imperial communication 
by land, sea and air; the status of British Indians in the 
British Possessions outside India; Imperial naval, military 
and air defence ; development of civil aviation throughout 
the Empire; apportionment of the German reparations 
among the Dominions, and the establishment of uniform 
regulations governing Imperial patents. 

The Premier intimated that he regarded most of the 
supplementary items as much more suitable for the con- 
sideration of an Imperial Conference proper, and in this 
view there was general concurrence. In an interesting 
message to the Manchester Guardian he has declared further 
that any Imperial foreign policy which Canada can be 
expected to support must be simple in its terms, capable 
of being easily understood by the mass of the Canadian 
people, and not restricted to the somewhat complex pro- 
blems of Europe. The fact is, that there is one fundamental 
test which must be applied to all foreign policies submitted 
for the approval of the Canadian people. Their primary 
interest is the maintenance of good political relations with 
their neighbours, the United States, and policies which 
conflict with this fundamental necessity will stand small 
chance of acceptance. Mr. Rowell, who has a Liberal 
outlook and a really sound knowledge of international 
affairs, devised in this debate a formula subdivided under 
nine heads, by which he hoped the foreign policy of the 
British Commonwealth could be made acceptable to the 
mass of the Canadian people. He would have it laid down 
by the Canadian Government before it enters into any 
further commitments for co-operative action : 

(1.) That the British Commonwealth must disavow all territorial 


ambitions and aggressive intentions. ; R 
(2.) That it must stand for the settlement of all international 


disputes by peaceable means. 
(3.) That it must give its wholehearted support to the League 


of Nations. 
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(4.) That it must back the movement for the limitation of arma- 
ments and endeavour to secure for it the co-operation of the United 
States. 

(5.) That it must refrain from any special or exclusive alliance 
with other States. 

(6.) That it must endeavour to promote international co-operation 
in matters of common concern and avoid causes of international 
friction. 

(7.) That there should be a recognition of Canada’s special interest 
in all important international questions arising between the British 
Empire and the United States. 

(8.) That there should be a Canadian Minister resident at Wash- 


i n. 

er That, if a question is of purely Canadian concern, the Canadian 

view concerning its settlement should be accepted. 

These tentative principles have been widely canvassed in 
the Press and have received general commendation. It is 
safe to say that Mr. Meighen will not deviate very far from 
them. The renewal of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance has 
been thoroughly examined and discussed in recent months, 
and the majority view is that its renewal is unnecessary. 
The Manitoba Free Press, the Toronto Globe, the Toronto 
Star, all strongly favour its abandonment, chiefly on the 
ground that its renewal might be misinterpreted in the 
United States, and, most significant of all, the Ottawa Journal, 
which often speaks the mind of Mr. Meighen, has declared 
itself against renewal, taking the ground that it is now 
superfluous in view of the changed international situation ; 
it might antagonise our neighbours, and is in conflict with 
our commitments to the League of Nations. 

There is a deep suspicion in Canada that Downing Street 
has been practising the arts of propaganda in our midst 
for the furtherance of its schemes. There have lately visited 
the Dominions a troop of ardent Imperialists, who have 
lectured in private various prominent personages upon the 
grave responsibility of all who oppose schemes for the com- 
plete unity of the Empire. But the skill of these mission- 
aries can be gauged from the performance of one of them, 
who began an interview with a well-known agrarian leader 
with the intimation that “in England we were very much 
relieved at the defeat of Reciprocity in 1911.” Happily, 
Mr. Meighen is not likely to be clay in the hands of any 
potter, and no hospitalities or compliments, however lavish, 
will make him forget, even in distant London, that his only 
hope of survival] after the next election lies in the concilia- 
tion of Quebec, and that endorsement of any Imperialist 
projects will be a fatal barrier to success in his now assiduous 
wooing of the French Canadian race. If the Imperialists 
find him lukewarm towards their schemes, they should realise 
the nature of his domestic trials and forgive. 

J. A. 8. 


SPORT 


URING the winter the present writer let his house 
to an ex-officer’s family. It is a house which 
consists almost entirely of books. There is very 

little in it, indeed, except books and windows. It is an 
odiously catholic collection of books—almost as bad as the 
library of the British Museum. There is a little bit of every- 
thing—from Aristotle down to Self-Help for Nervous Women, 
from Achilles Tatius down to the sermons of ‘Woodbine 
Willie.” Between these extremes there is a considerable 
array of poets and novelists, from Fielding to Mr. George 
Moore, from Homer to the post-Georgians. One day the 
officer’s wife met another lady, who asked her how she liked 
the house. “ My dear,” was the reply, “ I have never been 
in such a house. There’s simply nothing to read.” ‘ Oh,” 
said the other lady, “ I thought there were almost too many 
books.” ‘“ Books!” repeated the officer’s wife, with a look 
of disgust; “do you know, I’ve looked all through the 
shelves, and there isn’t a hunting novel in the HovsE ! ” 
The indictment is not absolutely fair. There is a copy of 
Some Reminiscences of an Irish R.M. on the shelves, though 
there is nothing about somebody called Jorrocks. There is 


also The Pickwick Papers, which contains just the right 
amount of hunting treated in just the right spirit. At the 
same time, generally speaking, one must plead guilty on 
behalf of one’s shelves. There is a lamentable deficiency 
of books about sport on them. Treatises on fly-fishing are 
as rare as Aztec grammars, and lives of cricketers are as 
difficult to discover as lives of clergymen. There is a 
tattered and out-of-date copy of Form at a Glance lying 
about somewhere or other, but it would probably be easier 
to find half-a-dozen books dealing with the sports of South 
Sea Islanders than half-a-dozen dealing with the sports of 
Englishmen. Yet it is perfectly obvious—at least, one 
takes it for granted—that games and sport play a far more 
important part in the life of the average Englishman than 
in the life of the average South Sea Islander. Napoleon 
described the English as a nation of shopkeepers. He would 
have come nearer the truth if he had described them as a 
nation of goalkeepers. There has never been another 
nation which could to the same extent forget all the vexations 
of life in the contemplation of a small ball or in the very 
rumour of a number of horses galloping in a bunch a hundred 
miles away. Ancient Rome may have been as unanimous 
in its passion for gladiatorial combats, and Spain may be 
equally so in its intoxication with bull-fights. But these 
are the amusements of spectators, not of players. The 
Englishman is both an eager spectator and an eager 
player. The only great national game in which the average 
spectator does not take a player’s part, even in his day- 
dreams, is horse-racing. But cricket, football, golf, hockey, 
tennis and rowing are no mere spectacles. They are the 
chief occupation of the greater part of the youth of the 
country outside business hours, and nearly everybody has 
at one time or another taken an active part in them. They 
mean more to the general public than do the churches. 
They seem to mean more, except at an occasional crisis, 
than politics. There are thousands of people who care very 
little about saving the State, and a good deal less about 
saving their souls, who spend all their evenings angrily 
explaining how to save the situation in the rest of the 
Test Matches. Their seriousness in the matter is delightful. 
We met a grey-haired man in gold-rimmed glasses after 
the Nottingham match. “ It’s a tragedy,” he said, shaking 
his head, “‘ nothing short of a tragedy.”” The word “ dis- 
aster” could scarcely have been used more frequently if 
there had been an eruption of Etna destroying a hundred 
thousand people. And that is typical of the intensity with 
which games are being played and, as the saying is, “ fol- 
lowed ” all over the country just now. The new evangel is 
the evangel of sport. We have heard it argued that there 
are ten Englishmen who could give you the names of the 
Australian players now in England for one who could give 
you the names of the Cabinet Ministers of the moment. 
The captain of the Australians is certainly a real person to 
a far greater number of people than is the head of any of 
the English Churches. 

There has probably never been a more varied orgy of 
sport in any country than has been witnessed in England 
during the past few weeks. There was the Derby; there 
were the golf championships ; there were the Test Matches ; 
there was the lawn tennis at Beckenham; there was the 
polo at Hurlingham; there was boxing somewhere else. 
It is as though men were attempting to forget all the hateful 
conflicts of our times in the delightful conflicts of games. 
They have lived through the long winter of war and are 
celebrating a too-long delayed Easter. Pessimists declare 
that all these games are funeral games—that what we now 
see are the funeral games of civilisation. It may be so. 
Optimists, on the other hand, declare that the universal 
revival of interest in sport is a fine thing and that it is a 
sign of the essential health and soundness of the nation, 
This, again, may be so. It is hardly open to question that 
the ideal of sportsmanship is a good ideal. It ennobles the 
human body. It is social. It is even moral. It implies 
not only the great virtues of determination and courage. 
B2 
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It also implies the capacity to accept defeat with smiling 
self-control. This, we may grant, is not implied in such 
a sport as the shooting of live pigeons or even the shooting 
of live pheasants. But the great popular sports do seem 
to give us better than anything else that “ moral equivalent 
of war” that was demanded by William James. Not that 
sport in itself is a preventive of war. The peoples most 
given to sport in the past have been the peoples most suc- 
cessful in war. Wellington declared that the battle of 
Waterloo was won on the playing-fields of Eton, and during 
the last war the English regiment that went into action in 
1914 trundling an Association football was illustrative of 
the way in which Englishmen had prepared themselves for 
fighting by learning to shoot goals rather than by learning 
to shoot human beings. On the other hand, most of them 
never ceased to be anxious to get back to their games. There 
was never a war in which so few of the fighters regarded war 
as itself the best of sports, as one gathers the early Mr. 
Kipling thought. The soldiers never for a moment ceased 
to realise that it was infinitely more natural and infinitely 
more pleasant for men to play cricket than to kill each 
other. Sir William Beach Thomas has recently suggested 
that one of the causes of the present insurrection in Ireland 
is due to the fact that young Irishmen do not play cricket 
and football. This expresses a characteristically English 
point of view. But Sir William is wrong in taking for 
granted that, because the Irish do not play cricket, they 
do not play games. As a matter of fact, especially in 
Munster, they are almost as enthusiastically addicted to 
games as Englishmen, and no one can see them playing 
hurling or Gaelic football without realising where they 
acquired the gifts that have made them famous as shock 
troops in war. The Irish, like the English, public is a 
sporting public. Sinn Feiner and Orangeman alike delight 
in the rivalry of the horse-race. A journalist arrived in a 
little town in the west of Ireland last year, hoping to find 
the Sinn Fein Courts sitting, as he wished to describe one 
for his paper. He learned, however, that the sittings had 
been suspended as the judges themselves wished to attend 
a local race-meeting. That also, we think, reveals a healthy 
and desirable spirit. It reminds us that man is a social 
animal, and that, even under the threat of innumerable 
penalties, he feels that he has a natural claim to happiness 
among his fellows. Horse-races are obviously not a substi- 
tute for justice, but there is a good deal to be said for a 
mingling of justice with horse-races, and we doubt whether 
the House of Commons shows any signs of moral improve- 
ment since it ceased to adjourn for the Derby. Members of 
Parliament might be very much worse employed than in 
attending the Derby. They usually are. 

At the same time, there is need for balance in all things, 
and it is just as possible to have too much sport as to have 
too much literature. It is a waste of time to read too 
many novels, and it is a waste of time to read too many 
sporting papers. There are two daily papers published in 
England which are devoted entirely to sport, and which, 
though they cost twopence a copy, are read assiduously by 
thousands of persons who never even glance at the Parlia- 
mentary debates. We fear, however, that these papers 
owe most of their readers, as the financial papers do, to the 
love of money rather than to the love of sport. The interest 
of the bet is greater than the interest of the race. That is 
the weakness of horse-racing as a sport. Not that we agree 
with the Puritanical case against betting. It seems to us 
that to lay a bet that one can easily afford to lay is a perfectly 
legitimate amusement. On the other hand, to dream of 
making money by betting, as so many men do, and to take 
it so seriously as to neglect for its sake Shakespeare and one’s 
wife and children, is the folly of follies. Betting of this 
absorbing kind is what the vulgar call “a mug’s game.” 
The Lancashire bookmaker who, on his retirement, built a 
row of houses out of his earnings and called it Mug’s Row was 
a true critic of the fellow-creatures out of whom he had 
made his fortune, But it seems to us it is possible to be 


excessively absorbed even in those sports that make no 
appeal to avarice. Sport is a pastime, not the chief end of 
man, and it is not altogether a healthy sign that, in a world 
that needs to be reconstructed alt round, tens of thousands 
of people are utterly indifferent to any sort of reconstruction 
but the reconstruction of the English cricket team. Mr. 
Douglas, the English captain, is subjected to a far fiercer 
light of criticism in many an English home than Mr. Lloyd 
George, the English Prime Minister. A Chancellor of the 
Exchequer can fumble with a million pounds amid general 
apathy, while a fielder who fumbles with the ball becomes 
the object of “ barracking.” Hence we trust that the 
keenness with which sport is at present being followed will 
gradually be extended to other forms of human activity. 
The Apostle Paul attempted to introduce the excitement of 
a race into the religious life, and it would be well if men 
dreamed as enthusiastically about goals in politics as about 
goals in football. The present political world is like a foot- 
ball field in which there are no goal-posts, and in which the 
chief player has hidden the ball under his jersey. It will 
not be long, we trust, before the spectators indignantly 
demand the return of their money. The game as at present 
conducted is certainly a swindle. 


A DENTAL INQUIRY 


NE of the pleasures of travelling in America is 
the sight of any number of fine, regular, clean 
teeth in the mouths of the people. The 
contrast with our own country is notorious and 

has often been commented upon. Of course there are 
carious teeth in America and there are many dentists— 
none without a qualification being allowed to practise ; 
but, in general, teeth are healthy and pleasant to look 
upon. In the past six weeks I have encountered only 
ohe mouthful of carious and neglected teeth, and one 
malodorous breath—and that, I regret to say, was in 
Canada, in the mouth of a public man who, not un- 
naturally, was excusing himself from making a speech 
because his throat was giving him trouble. __ 

At a recent Conference in Manchester, which I was 
fortunate enough to attend, the following summary of 
our English dentition was read by Dr. Harry Campbell, 
the editor of the Medical Press and Circular, and an 
acknowledged authority on dietetics : 

We have the worst teeth of any nation. The state of our 
teeth beggars description. It is a national disgrace which 
should excite a feeling of shame and humiliation. 

Diseases of the teeth include: (1) Irregularities. (2) Loss 
from extraction and shedding. (3) Decay. (4) Disease at the 
fang-tips. (5) Pyorrhcea, or socket disease. 

Regarding the extent of these among the British, dental 
irregularities are practically universal among us. Some 
hundred million teeth have been extracted. About the same 
number have been spontaneously shed. The decayed teeth 
number some two hundred million ; there are about the same 
number of pyorrhcea sockets ; finally there are some twenty 
million diseased fang-tips. At least nine-tenths of this disease 
} le 


is ” 
The consequences of dental diseases are: (1) Malodorous 
breath. (2) Unsightliness (from irregularities, decay, long 
teeth). (3) Pain (toothache, pain inflicted by dentist, fear of 
dentist). (4) Reflex disturbances. (5) Defective mastication 

(causing indigestion). (6) Secondary local disease (abscess 

and cancer). (7) Blood poisoning (arthritis, neuritis). (8) 

Economic loss (loss of time ; need of supplying army of dental 

surgeons). 

Ignoring the teeth of the American negro (which I 
do not observe to be nowadays markedly if at all better, 
though certainly larger, than those of the white man), 
and also ignoring the teeth of the Jews, which are 
notably superior everywhere—compare Whitechapel and 
Southwark, for instance—there can be no doubt what- 
ever that an extreme and deplorable contrast exists 
between the teeth of individuals of the same races 
on the two sides of the Atlantic. It ought not to be 
very difficult, surely, to find the reasons, and their 


discovery should be very useful to us. 
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Heredity and the suspended operation of natural 
selection we may rule out. I am comparing persons 
unmistakably English or Scottish in stock. As for the 
theory that our bad teeth are due to modern conditions 
(dentistry, cooking, etc.), which allow people with 
inferior teeth to survive and beget their like, it is 
invalidated by the Atlantic contrast here under dis- 
cussion. 

In our own country two distinct theories of dental 
caries have been advanced. They are by no means 
incompatible—unless either should be stated as the 
whole of the truth. Both refer to our national diet as 
the cause, but in entirely different ways. 

The newer of the two has been mentioned here in the 
course of our discussion of vitamins. (This word we 
used to spell vitamines, but since the namer was wrong 
in supposing them to be amines, and in coining their 
name accordingly, we do better to drop the terminal -e 
and thus avoid a misleading chemical suggestion.) 
The work of Mrs. Mellanby, under the auspices of the 
Medical Research Council, has shown that the proper 
eruption and spacing of the teeth in the jaws of puppies, 
and the subsequent deposit of enamel upon them, are 
dependent upon an adequate and continuous supply of 
vitamin A, the “ anti-rachitic factor,” in their diet. 
The rule almost appears to be that nothing makes hard 
teeth like soft butter—though perhaps crude cod-liver 
oil would be better still. I have seen the jaws of many 
of Mrs. Mellanby’s experimental puppies, and they are 
very striking. 

There is no doubt that regularly spaced teeth, with 
proper contact-points preventing the food from stopping 
between them and damaging the interdental papille of 
gum-tissue, are less likely to decay ; but, apart from that, 
the views of our most expert and scientific dental 
surgeons do not appear to be favourable to Mrs. 
Mellanby’s conclusion that caries of the teeth is essen- 
tially a phenomenon comparable with rickets of the 
bones, and is due to the same cause. Clearly the pro- 
duction of enamel is one thing and the protection of 
enamel is another, and the dentists’ view is that, some- 
how or the other, even though enamel may be properly 
produced in the first place, we fail to protect it from the 
active agents—acids produced by bacteria—of its 
destruction. 

Thus, our dentists, represented especially by Dr. 
Sim Wallace, who has been writing most interesting 
monographs on this subject for many years, take the 
view that our national diet is to blame, not in that it 
fails to contain enough of vitamin A in our early years 
—or up to eighteen, when the formation of enamel 
ceases—but because of its physical condition, which 
fails to exercise the teeth, and tends to leave fermentable 
material between them after our meals. According to 
this teaching, the toothbrush is seriously discredited. 
We may continue to use it, in order to make our teeth 
look clean, we are told, but that is all we can expect of 
it. Dr. Harry Campbell, and Dr. James Wheatley, 
Medical Officer of Health for Shropshire, who has lately 
done wonders in reducing dental disease among school 

children by education in his county, are in agreement 
with Dr. Sim Wallace when he teaches as follows : 

Dental caries can only be prevented by physiological means. 
These are :— 

(1) Mechanical (the motions of the jaws, tongue, lips, and 
cheek) and the action of foods with certain physical qualities, 
¢.g., fibrillar or spongy foods. 

(2) Chemico-physiological, resulting from the activities of the 
glands of oral hygiene (mucous and salivary). 

When the physiological activity of the muscles of mastication, 
tongue, ete., and the physiological activity of the glands of 
oral aygene are not interfered with or stultified by unphysio- 


logical foods, especially at the end of or between meals, dental 
caries does not occur. 


_ The toothbrush, and the American invention of dental 
silk, used for the same purpose as the toothpick, are 


not here mentioned. But we are told to eat hard foods, 






which exercise the teeth, to avoid “‘ mush” and “ pap,” 
and to end a meal with fruit, such as apples, which 
leave the mouth clean. Nothing could be more reason- 
able and natural than this teaching, which is based upon 
the fundamental law of life, that what is not used 
declines, decays, disappears and dies. 

With these theories and observations in my head I 
have been carefully observing the American dietary, 
during the last few weeks, in order to see whether the 
Mellanby or the Sim Wallace theory finds the clearer 
confirmation. So far as the latter is concerned, I am 
convinced that, though it cannot but be sound in itself, 
it finds no support whatever in American practice. 
These fine teeth I see all around me here are certainly 
not the result of the protection afforded by the kind of 
dietary recommended by Dr. Sim Wallace and others 
in our country. The American does not exercise his 
teeth one whit more than we do. He is very partial 
to “mush” and “ pap,” in the form of his breakfast 
foods. He is very fond of fruit, but he eats it not at 
the end of his meals, as Dr. Sim Wallace desires, but 
at the beginning. However he manages to protect his 
teeth, it is certainly not by the physiological means 
which our best students recommend. His diet, in 
respect of the demands it makes upon his teeth, is as 
entirely unphysiological as ours. — 

On the other hand, the diet of the American child is 
potently anti-rachitic, most abundant in milk and 
cream and butter, so that, with a few exceptions which 
prove the rule, rickets is unknown—in three prolonged 
visits I have not yet seen a rachitic child—and 
therefore the eruption, spacing and enamel-formation 
of American teeth should be well-nigh perfect, on Mrs. 
Mellanby’s theory, and indeed are so. 

Nevertheless, I do not for a moment believe that her 
theory wholly accounts for the facts. The high degree 
of protection somehow afforded to these well-produced 
teeth must be accounted for, and we have seen that 
the adult dietary does not do so. In the course of 
many hours in a dental chair in Chicago, where I was 
the subject of masterly work upon six necessitous teeth, 
after being told that my mouth was in good order just 
before I left London, I learnt that great care is taken 
of the teeth of school-children, which must be com- 
pulsorily treated when necessary; and, further, that 
American dentists do believe in the toothbrush, when 
properly used, for more than cosmetic purposes, and 
also in dental silk. The average American takes much 
better care of his teeth, and is the subject of vastly 
superior dentistry. He is taught far more respect for 
his mouth and his teeth, and treats them accordingly. 

We need everywhere a better dietary for our children ; 
such teaching as Dr. Wheatley has instituted for those 
under his care ; and far more qualified dentists and far 
fewer of the other kind, who recommend to their patients 
the blessings of artificial teeth which cannot ache or 
decay. The remedies are partly personal and partly 
social. Who ever heard in England, for instance, of a 
pre-school dental clinic, such as I was told about in 
Toronto the other day ? We need a far higher standard 
of personal pride in our general and local cleanliness and 
appearance, and we need a campaign on the lines of 
Dr. Harry Campbell’s dreadful diatribe to arouse us 
to the shameful character of our national dentition, 


its deplorable consequences, and its preventable 
character. LENS. 
Correspondence 

THE KING 


To the Editor of Tat New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Your note on the King’s approaching visit to the home 
and source of Bolshevism is timely. In brief, the King is being 
compelled by the treason-felons who have brought Ireland to its 
present pass to celebrate by his presence in Belfast the triumph 
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of the disloyalists of Ulster, who seven years ago were heaping 
insults upon him and threatening to supplant him by a “* Contin- 
ental Deliverer.”” The aim of these men is obvious. It is to 
identify the Sovereign and the Royal Family with the enemies 
of the Irish race, and thereby to destroy one of the few remaining 
bridges that might lead to peace. It is, further, to gain the 
appearance of the Royal sanction for that Murder Hush Campaign, 
carried on by the agents of the Coalition for eighteen months now, 
which has brought the prestige of the British Empire lower than 
at any time in living memory. And the very fact that the visit 
to Belfast involves the gravest personal risk to the Sovereign 
renders it impossible for a man of spirit to protest.—Yours, 
etc., 
ALFRED OLLIVANT. 


THE FAILURE OF PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION IN ULSTER 


To the Editor of THz NEw STATESMAN. 

Sitr,—A week ago I wrote you a letter “On Gerrymandering.” 
This was the title of your article in your issue of the 4th instant. 
You, however, published my letter with a new question-begging 
title which you invented for the purpose, namely, “* The Failure 
of Proportional Representation in Ulster.” 

As to gerrymandering, my argument was that the single 
member system affords much more scope for it than does P.R. 
The bigger the constituencies theless do their exact boundaries 
matter. If all Ulster were polled as one constituency, there 
could evidently be no gerrymandering. If it were polled as two 
constituencies, gerrymandering could be little more than infini- 
tesimal. If as fifty-two constituencies, the opportunities for 
gerrymandering would be almost unlimited. 

I argued that this increasing difficulty of gerrymandering was 
well illustrated by the fairness of the Ulster results, compared 
with the results of the 1918 General Election in Great Britain. 
You do not attempt to question that, but reply that the 1918 
election “‘ was vitiated by very abnormal conditions, by a multi- 
tude of three-cornered contests and by the absence of any 
provision for the alternative vote.”” There was certainly a con- 
siderable popular movement towards one party, as there was in 
1906, and as there very often is at a General Election. That 
cannot be considered abnormal. The result was that one party 
got 84 per cent. of the seats with only 57 per cent. of votes. 
Under P.R., even with constituencies no better arranged than 
those of the present Ulster Parliament, such a travesty could 
never result. Nor can three-cornered contests be considered 
abnormal. In almost all countries at least three parties contest 
the seats, and with single-member constituencies, and three 
parties fighting, much worse results than those of 1918 may and 
do occur. For example, in New Zealand a certain party, with a 
minority of the votes, has obtained a majority of the seats in 
three General Elections running. The experience of other 
countries further shows that the Alternative Vote, which you 
advocate, is no protection against such fortuitous results. An 
examination in detail of the 1918 figures shows that it would have 
done very little indeed to correct the unfair result of that 
election. 

As to the working of P.R. in Ulster outside of Belfast, the almost 
absolute fairness of the results is admitted. Within Belfast 
your original article admitted that it was doubtful whether the 
minority parties would have got even one seat under the single- 
member system. We advocates of P.R. can point out that the 
winning of one seat only by the minorities, instead of the three 
to which they were entitled, arose from two violations of P.R. 
principles: (1) The divisions were four, instead of two large 
divisions as we had advocated. (2) West Belfast, with nearly 
58,000 voters, was allotted only four members, the same number 
as each of the other three divisions which contained only from 
40,000 to 43,000 voters apiece. When, however, you compare 
the Ulster results in 1918 with those in 1921, it is not to be 
forgotten that the Unionists in Belfast in the later of those two 
elections improved their poll by 47 per cent., and the other 
parties by only a little over 11 per cent. 

At the end of your note to my letter you say, “it is not the 
system that matters, but the men that work it.” I think you 
will hardly stand by that. Nobody can doubt that the same 
electorate will give very different results according as it is polled 
under the single-member constituency, under the multiple 
member constituency with the block vote, under the system of 


cumulative voting, or under P.R. The experience of the whole 
world is that the last-named system gives fair results and is, 
therefore, retained in use wherever it is once adopted.— 
Yours, etc., 
House of Commons. 
June 15th. 


[We cannot deal with all Mr. Williams’ statements in a foot- 
note of reasonable length. Regarding his reference to New 
Zealand, however, we may point out that in the two General 
Elections which followed the introduction of Proportional 
Representation in Belgium a minority of the electors obtained 
a substantial majority of the seats. And as for his statement 
that an examination in detail of the 1918 figures shows that the 
alternative vote “‘ would have done very little indeed to correct 
the unfair results,’ we can only say that he can surely never 
have made even a cursory, let alone a detailed, examination of 
those figures. These, however, are side issues. Our main 
contention, which Mr. Williams does not deny, is that whether 
you take Belfast alone or Ulster as a whole, the minority secured 
an even smaller representation in proportion to their numbers 
under P.R. in 1920 than they did in 1918 under the system of 
single-member constituencies. It is true that the results in the 
county areas alone were “ almost absolutely fair” in 1920, but 
then so they were in 1918, and in 1910 for that matter. In face 
of these facts it seems to us hardly reasonable to claim the recent 
election as a striking success for Proportional Representation. 
—Ep. N:S.] 


ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


THE SITUATION IN INDIA 


To the Editor of Tat NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—Very reluctantly I ask to be allowed another word, 
because your remarks on Mr. Khan’s letter seem to be written 
under a misapprehension. I send my NEw STATESMAN abroad 
when read, so that I cannot look up the former letters, but 
my impression is that Mr. Horne cited only official figures relating 
to official famines. They are, therefore, not necessarily inconsis- 


«tent with the figures which Mr. Khan seems to have borrowed 


from a serious student, if, as I suppose, these latter are estimates 
of the effects of the perennial famine which has resulted from the 
contact of India with modern commercialism under Western 
political control. Of course, it is unwise to state conclusions 
without indicating how they are reached, but when one has 
learned that no small portion of the Indian population runs short 
of food for a part of every, or nearly every, year, sometimes 
having about one meal in two days, and when an eminent doctor 
affirms that “when we speak of fever we mean starvation” 
(I quote from memory ; my Indian books are in London), one 
realises that deaths from shortage must be very much above the 
official figures, and that honest estimates are apt to appear 
“‘ wildly improbable ” or even “ fabrications,” especially as it is 
impossible with certainty either to prove or disprove them. 
No doubt it was a pity Mr. Khan did not explain this. 

My own studies in Indian affairs ceased about seventeen years 
ago. (By the way, Mr. Khan was not considering only the 
period after 1900, as you seem to imply.) But I am told that 
things have not much, if at all,improved. Indeed, the necessary 
tendency of the evil was for it to grow worse, though, of 
course, more efficient relief work, during famines which were 
officially declared as such, would no doubt reduce mortality 

Also, I may not be what you call a “ dispassionate reader.” 
But it is neither easy nor perhaps quite desirable to be dispassion- 
ate in face of the sufferings of Indians, the blind complacency of 
Anglo-Indians and the indifference of the British public.—Yours, 

le Artuur Sr. Joun. 

June 12th. 


[If Captain St. John had had the earlier letters before him he 
would have seen that the issue as between Mr. Khan and Mr. 
Horne on these figures did refer only to the period after 1900. 
The plea of honest differences of opinion might, of course, be 
used to cover any misstatement whatever, even on a statistical 
subject, but we do not think it can reasonably be employed to 
cover such an estimate as that put forward by Mr. Khan, on the 
basis, as it now appears, of nothing that can be called evidence 
at all. Mr. Khan said that there were twenty million deaths in 
India from famine alone in a period of fourteen years—during 
which no serious or extensive famine occurred. If he had said 
fifty million, would Captain St. John still have called it an 
“honest estimate” ? If so, the sooner the use of figures is 
abandoned in such a connection the better.—Eb. N.S.] 
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MR. ARCHER’S SINGLE EYE-GLASS 


To the Editor of Tae New STaTEsMAN. 


Sm,—Unless I wholly misinterpret the last sentence of your 
article, “ How England is Served in America,” the writer accuses 
me of wearing a monocle, while at the same time crediting me 
with having lived down the American prejudice against monocu- 
lists. I deserve neither the accusation nor its extenuation. 
It is true that I carry a single eyeglass, and use it perhaps three 
times a week, to save myself the trouble of taking out my 
spectacles for a momentary glance at a playbill or a bill of fare. 
But I am not a habitual monoculist, for the very good reason 
that my glass won't stick in my eye. Any Americans who have 
troubled themselves about my beaux yeux have seen them either 
unglazed or bespectacled.—Yours, ete., WILLIAM ARCHER. 

June 138th. 


THE MORALS OF BEANS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEsMAN. 

Smr,—I chanced upon “R. L.’s” fascinating essay on “The 
Morals of Beans,” just after having picked up my third basketful 
of the “ broad and evangelicals’ ; and I am tempted to implore 
him to write another essay on “ Beginning in Time.” I have no 
black blight to moralise upon, because my beans were sown the 
first week in November. There is much to be said for the dictum 
that “ the right time to begin gardening is the year before last.” 
At any rate, in regard to beans, frustration only becomes necessary 
when the seed is not put into the ground early enough. The 
fact is significant, surely. One imagines, for instance, that the 
influence of St. Cyprian upon the history of the Church might 
have been other than it was if he had been converted from 
heathenism earlier in life. Might not the “ broad and evangelicals ” 
have had a better chance to flourish ?—Yours, etc., 


St. Mary Cray. H. Roserts Moxey. 


GEORGE DARLEY 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STaTEesMAN. 

Sir,—For some time past I have been engaged upon an edition 
of the writings in prose and poetry of George Darley (1795-1846), 
to be prefixed by a volume of Life and Letters. 

This work was undertaken under the direction of Professor 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, and with the approval and help of 
those members of the Darley family I have been able to consult. 
I have much new material. On account of his distressing stam- 
mer George Darley’s most satisfactory means of intercourse with 
his friends was by letter. There must be many of his letters, 
characteristic in style and writing, which I have as yet been 
unable to see. Probably, too, MSS. of his exist. 

I should be glad if I might, with your kind permission, take 
advantage of the publicity THe New StTaTeEsMAN commands, 
to ask whether any who have letters or poems of Darley, or 
information concerning him likely to be of value, would write 
to me on the subject. For their permission to make use of any 
such material I should be grateful.—Yours, etc., 

Gonville and Caius College, Cambs. C, CoLLEER ABBOTT. 

June 6th. 


Miscellany 
JOHN CAMPION 


OHN CAMPION followed the hotel porter up the 
stairs, which seemed almost pitch-dark after the 
white glare of the piazza. The porter unlocked a 

door, ushered Campion into a bedroom, deposited his bag 
= a wooden stand, and departed, closing the door behind 

m. 

Campion went to the window and opened the green 
shutters. Dazzling autumn sunshine flooded the room and, 
looking out, he received the sudden impression that he 
was standing on the brink of a precipice, for, sheer below 
his window, the plain, covered with miniature vineyards, 
miniature fields, miniature trees, and streaked by miniature 
roads like chalk-lines on a slate, spread far and wide, curving 








up at last into a wall of violet hills which rose peak above 

peak like wavecrests on a windy sea. 

The room looked cool and spacious with its high, 
elaborately-painted ceiling, smooth white sheets and pillows, 
and the pleasing profusion of clean towels. He could only 
detect one fault: the servant had omitted to sweep the 
empty hearth into which his predecessor had thrown a 
quantity of tobacco ash and several cigar-ends. He dropped 
into an easy-chair, feeling suddenly that he was very tired. 
His heart had been troubling him again in the train, and 
he reflected that he had been foolish to carry his bag to the 
station that morning. 

Campion was a man of few friends. No one of his emin- 
ence had kept himself so aloof from his contemporaries. 
To the public he was known by his books only; every 
detail of his life and habits and even his personal appearance 
were wrapped in complete mystery. A hatred of tobacco and 
a complete irresponsiveness to music were possibly signs of 
a temperament pharisaic, fastidious and cynical which, in 
his work, revealed itself in a terse, mordant style, a vehicle 
for sharp definition, exact criticism, pungent wit, and a 
scepticism which delighted in playing havoc among the 
conventionally religious. 

When he had sufficiently rested, Campion proceeded to 
unpack. His open suitcase displayed perfection in the 
art of packing, and as he carefully removed each article 
from its place in the bag, he disposed it with extreme 
exactitude in its appointed place in drawer or cupboard. 
Three or four paper-backed books were placed symmetrically 
on a table near the bed. Between finger and thumb he 
lifted from the bag a bundle of long Italian cigars, sniffed 
them with an expression of disgusted curiosity, and placed 
them in a drawer. The next article to be unpacked was a 
Bible, newly bound in an elaborately tooled Florentine 
binding. Campion opened it. The inside was much used : 
there were pencillings here and there, and on a loose sheet 
of paper were various references headed “ Helpful Texts.”’ 
With a contemptuous shrug Campion placed it in a drawer 
beside the cigars and removed from the bag a large thin 
volume on which the title “ Beethoven’s Sonatas”’ was 
printed in gold. He opened the volume and glanced un- 
comprehendingly at the musical notation. 

When all had thus been unpacked and composed as pre- 
cisely and impeccably as one of his own essays, Campion 
took a writing-case from a drawer and proceeded to write 
a letter. “I arrived here an hour ago,” he wrote, “ and 
after four days here I shall start for England. I have 
already executed all your commissions. Your fifty abomin- 
able cigars are bought and have already impregnated all 
my linen with their disgusting stench. While in Florence 
I had your wife’s Bible bound according to her orders, 
with the result that it now looks as inviting as a novel by 


‘ D’Annunzio. By the way, I found inside it a loose half- 


sheet of prescriptions (for spiritual consumption only) 
which I thought best to have bound in. When at Assisi 
yesterday I acquired a sort of Christmas-card containing a 
leaf from one of St. Francis’s miraculous rose-trees. ‘There 
is printed information to the effect that excellent results 
will be obtained from the leaf if used with faith. I have 
enclosed it in the Bible. For myself, I prefer the old- 
fashioned mustard-leaf which is equally efficacious with or 
without faith, since it produces rapid conviction by certain 
compelling properties of its own. When in Florence I 
happened to pick up a volume of Beethoven's Sonatas, 
copiously annotated in pencil by a certain Rubenstein. The 
acquaintance who pointed it out to me assured me that 
this Rubenstein was a famous pianist, and that the volume 
was of considerable interest. I am therefore bringing it 
home for Muriel on the strict understanding that she refrains 
from playing the contents while I am in the house. Thanks 
for your list of younger Italian writers. Obedient to your 
exhortations, I have bought a volume or two of Papini, 
but I remain unconverted. Papini’s Un Uomo Finito, 
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which I shall finish in bed to-night, I find extremely tedious. 
The feverish verbosity tires and the entire lack of restraint 
sickens me. I have, so far, found no one to my taste 
among these younger Italians.” 

Having addressed and stamped this letter, Campion 
posted it in the hall when he went down to dinner. At 
dinner he found himself sharing a table with the only other 
Englishman in the hotel, a well-informed fellow and a good 
talker. Campion liked him, and after dinner they continued 
their conversation over coffee in the lounge. But Campion’s 
heart was bothering him again. Clearly, he told himself, 
slightly scared, he ought not to have carried his bag to the 
station that morning. He would have to take it easy 
during the next few days. He rose heavily from his chair 
and, ordering his café au lait for ten o’clock next morning, 
went slowly and carefully upstairs. 

In his bedroom he saw the Italian books on the table near 
his bed, Un Uomo Finito on top of the rest. The thought 
of them filled him with weariness and depression. He could 
certainly not stand any of that blustering stuff to-night, but 
he would have his notebook and pencil near him in case of 
sleeplessness. But the notebook was not to be found. 
He did not even remember unpacking it. Campion invari- 
ably folded the notebook inside some article of clothing ; 
he had done so that morning when packing, and at once he 
realised that it must now be in one of the drawers, still 
wrapped in clothes. The first drawer that he tried to open 
stuck, and the struggle inyclved in opening it irritated him, 
and when he got it open he could not find the notebook, 
These occurrences repeated themselves in the case of the 
second drawer and Campion, losing all patience, pursued a 
frenzied and unsuccessful search through both, leaving 
the contents in wild confusion. As they had refused 
to open, so both drawers refused to shut, and it was only 
after reproducing a stage thunderstorm that he succeeded 
in closing them. He undressed, feeling breathless and 
upset, and as he unfolded his pyjamas the notebook fell 
out of the jacket. In stooping to pick it up he noticed 
that the cigar-ends still lay in the empty fireplace. How 
disgusting! Feeling very ill-tempered he got into bed and 
put out the light... . 

When the waiter knocked at the door next morning with 
the café au lait Campion did not reply. The waiter entered 
and put down the tray on the table near the bed. The 
English gentleman was asleep. In the twilight of the 
shuttered room the waiter could see the motionless hands and 
face and the disordered bedclothes. He went to the window 
and opened the shutters. When he turned again towards 
the bed the waiter received a shock, for the English gentleman 
was not asleep, but dead. The fact was immediately, 
appallingly obvious. The waiter glanced hurriedly at the 
dressing-table, helped himself to a jewelled tie-pin and a 
gold stud, and left the room, locking the door after him. 

When the necessary investigations were made it was 
thought best that the only other Englishman in the hotel 
should be present. It was only after considerable search 
among Campion’s effects that his identity was satisfactorily 
established. 

In England the news of Campion’s death produced those 
results which always follow the death of an eminent writer. 
Monthly and weekly publications and those dailies with 
literary inclinations printed critical articles, more or less 
detailed, on Campion’s work. Here and there a few rare 
personal reminiscences appeared, and that other Englishman 
who had seen Campion both alive and dead .in the Italian 
hotel where he died was pressed to contribute his experiences. 
So little was known of Campion himself, it was pointed out, 
that it became the duty of everyone who had anything to 
tell about the great man to tell it. The Englishman, thus 
exhorted, contributed his experiences. After describing 
his dinner and subsequent conversation with Campion the 
Englishman continued as follows : 

“Tt may seem strange that one who had known Campion 
for not more than two hours should presume to write about 


his private life and habits, but the fact that it was my 
melancholy duty to be present at the inspection of his per- 
sonal belongings a few hours after his death, and in the room 
where he still lay as he had died, made it possible for me, 
by reason of this sudden intimate dip into his privacy, to 
learn a few details not perhaps generally known concerning 
his tastes and habits. 

‘Like many people of artistic temperament, Campion was 
desperately untidy. His clothing was flung pell-mell into 
drawers in a disorder which one would almost have said was 
deliberate. As I have already stated, Campion refused 
cigarettes, nor did he smoke after our dinner together, so 
that I was surprised to find that he was an inveterate smoker, 
In his bedroom cigar-ash and several cigar-ends lay in the 
grate and on the table was a bundle of at least fifty Toscani. 

“It will surprise those familiar with his writings to learn 
that actually Campion was an intensely religious man. He 
carried with him on his travels a Bible which gave evidence 
of continual use; many verses were pencil-marked and a 
carefully-written list of references headed ‘ Helpful Texts’ 
appeared on a sheet bound into the book. This Bible was 
evidently one of his most cherished possessions, for it had 
recently been rebound in an expensive Florentine binding. 
Enclosed in it was an illuminated card from the church of 
the Porziuncula, doubtless brought by him from Assisi on 
the day before his death. 

“Campion was an enthusiastic student of modern Italian 
literature. By his bed were found several books by Giovanni 
Papini, whose Uomo Finito he was reading at the time of his 
death. Inside this book, marking the page he had reached, 
was a long list of other Italian writers of the younger school. 

**No one would suspect from his books that Campion was 
akeen musician. Yet among his luggage he carried a volume 
of ‘ Beethoven’s Sonatas,’ which gave evidence, like the Bible, 
of much use and was, moreover, copiously annotated in 
pencil. Whether these notes were his own or those of a 
music-master, the fact remains that he had made a close 
study of the Sonatas of the greatest of musicians. 

“It is facts like these which remind us once more how rash 
it is to attempt to deduce too literally a writer’s personality 
from his writings, showing us, as they do, how large a 
portion of an artist’s character may be entirely unapparent 
in his art. . . .” 

Perhaps none of Campion’s few friends ever saw this 
interesting fragment; at least they never publicly com- 
mented on it, and when, some years later, a well-known 
writer was compiling what is now the standard biography 
of John Campion, the details of this article, in view of the 
extraordinary scarcity of information relating to the man 
as distinguished from the writer, proved to be of inestimable 
value. MARTIN ARMSTRONG. 


Music 
CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 


USIC has been very much alive in London 
during the past few weeks. We havehad the 
magnificent series of concerts of Russian 
music under Mr. Sergei Koussevitsky, and 

we have had an orchestral concert of contemporary 
music under Mr. Eugene Goossens, at which he con- 
ducted the first concert performance of Stravinsky's 
Le Sacre du Printemps—to say nothing of a number of 
recitals and the British Music Society’s Conference! 
From this activity we emerge with somewhat clearer 
ideas of the character of certain compositions, while 
the nature of what is valuable in the modern movement 
becomes more and more evident. Mr. Koussevitsky 
has conducted Scriabin’s three great orchestral works 
in their chronological order. The Divine Poem (Op. 
48) written in 1908-4, The Poem of Ecstasy (Op. 54) 
in 1905-8, and The Poem of Fire (Prometheus Op. 60) 
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1909-10. Each of these works is now fairly familiar 
to London audiences, but the performances of The 
Divine Poem and The Poem of Ecstasy were far the 
best we have ever had in London. Mr. Koussevitsky 
was a friend of Scriabin’s, and I believe conducted the 
first performance of Prometheus in Russia; he is one 
of the finest conductors living, and those who heard 
The Poem of Ecstasy on June 8rd are not likely to 
forget it. Possessing a dominating personality, he 
has that power of gingering up the orchestra and making 
them play like demons which Nikisch had. It is to be 
hoped that we shall have many opportunities in the 
future of hearing Mr. Koussevitsky conduct. He is 
just the man for the Royal Philharmonic Society, 
which, if it can secure his services, may look forward 
with confidence to its concerts being the chief musical 
interest of next season. Before leaving this subject 
I must express my gratitude to Mr. Koussevitsky for 
playing Moussorgsky’s beautiful Introduction to the 
Opera Khovanchina. This exquisite orchestral prelude 
is unaccountably neglected by our conductors, who go 
on playing Wagner’s hackneyed preludes until the very 
names of Lohengrin and Tristan produce in us nothing 
but nausea. 

It is interesting, now that we have once more heard 
Scriabin’s three symphonies—this time played chrono- 
logically and at comparatively short intervals—to 
take stock of our impressions. The first thing that 
strikes me is the extraordinary similarity of the three 
works. They all express the same ecstatic energy of 
sensation. The chief difference between The Divine 
Poem and The Poem of Ecstasy is that the latter is 
much more concentrated. Everything that had a 
mere objective interest or beauty, has been eliminated 
in favour of absolute expressiveness. In The Divine 
Poem there are phrases and repetitions of melodic 
material that exist for their own sake. It is like a 
basket of cut roses arranged with a positive energy 
of taste, whilst The Poem of Ecstasy is like the living 
rose tree that has been all pruned away to produce 
one magnificent and violently expressive bloom. They 
are the same rose, but this one is a basket of beautiful 
flowers—beautiful objects, and the other is a living 
expression like the expression on a human face. 

It is curious that, although at first sight this seems 
a development from objective to a subjective style, 
it is actually the reverse. A composer's themes, if 
good, are inevitably objective, that is to say, they have 
a virtue independent of his passions, they are not 
merely the expressions of one or other of his emotions. 
This objective beauty is what marks the difference 
between a good and a bad tune. 

_The next step is the treatment of the themes (this 
distinct division is artificial, but it makes the argument 
clearer); and here the composers again divide into those 
who treat the themes by working themselves up 
emotionally and varying them rhythmically and har- 
monically into an expression of those emotions, and 
those who go on creating objective beauty—a beauty 
which grows organically out of the material. Com- 
posers of the latter class, such as Beethoven, can even 
start with a theme which is esthetically null, void of 
beauty as of emotion, and in their minds it sprouts 
and blossoms into a beauty as objective as that of a 
Tose or a lily, but of sound, not of colour and form. 
Observe that I say “colour and form,” not vegetable 
matter. I do so because the beauty of the flower 
exists in colour and form—sensations which exist for 
our visual sense—and not in a wholly hypothetical 
underlying substance, the existence of which is induced 

y our intellect and paradoxically called ‘“ matter,” 
although it is really only a number of sensations 
of a class we may call chemical. An analysis of 
these Sensations throws some light on our subject. 
A chemical sensation is the sensation one “piece” of 
unconscious matter gets from another; an emotional 








sensation is the sensation one self-conscious“ piece’’ of 
matter gets from another; and an esthetic sensation is 
a sensation which a conscious “ piece”’ of matter gets 
from consciousness expressed anywhere. Emotional 
art is bad, is not strictly art at all, because it is self- 
conscious. 

Now, there is a third way in which the composer ma 
treat his themes. He may find that they will not “‘sprout” 
or “‘ grow”’; his vitality may be too low, or there may 
be other reasons for this, but he can then combine and 
develop them with all the cunning of his intellect. 
How often do we not find Mozart and Bach and Bee- 
thoven doing this! It is on this side that they are 
most open to attack from the moderns who are ever 
so much more cunning than Beethoven, and have far 
more instruments and more dodges than Bach or 
Mozart. I have often used the expression “ poor old 
Beethoven,” and this was what I meant: Beethoven, 
when what we may call his inspiration fails him is 
to the moderns a pitiful spectacle; less than Mozart 
and far less than that superb humbug and arch imposter, 
J. S. Bach, could he bamboozle us with intellectual 
pyrotechnics. Beethoven was capable of building up a 
superb musical structure as masterly as anything Bach 
ever did—witness the arietta of his C minor Sonata 
(Op. II1)—but he could only do it when he had some- 
thing to say. Bach could do it standing on his head. 
It is not music, it is mathematics. 

So, just as a theme may be an intellectual, an emo- 
tional or an esthetic expression, so the development of 
a theme may be in one of these three forms, and in the 
majority of musical compositions we get mixtures of 
the three kinds of themes with the three kinds of develop- 
ment, and whenever we feel an unsatisfactoriness of 
form, it is due to this mixture. In Scriabin’s Divine 
Poem he develops his themes intellectually and emotion- 
ally; this is what makes it appear conventional and 
long-winded compared with The Poem of Ecstasy, in 
which there is a minimum of intellectual development. 
Now, a definite melody can only develop esthetically 
(i.e., sprout or grow) by becoming longer or by variation, 
but there are obvious limits to this, and then the com- 
poser has to fall back on intellectual development, 
on mathematics which is by its nature inexpressive. 
The only other course open to him is to discard themes 
altogether, and this we find is what Scriabin tries to 
do for his themes tend to become shorter and shorter, 
until we feel that the ideal to which he is moving is 
to do away completely with such separate objective 
entities inside his work as themes. This same tendency 
is evident in poetry, where the poet discards phrases 
of logical meaning or “sense’’ in favour of a direct 
expressive manipulation of words, to produce an 
esthetic meaning which, just because it is #xsthetic 
and not intellectual cannot be paraphrased. You 
can still pick out phrases from The Poem of Ecstasy 
and play them on the piano, but they are only barely 
phrases, they are very nearly completely disintegrated 
into vowels and consonants. A little further and we 
shall have music from which no group of notes with 
any meaning can be taken! Meaning will reside in the 
work as a whole, and if a single note be taken away 
that meaning will be lost and the work be an esthetic 
nil. Then we shall have ideal form, and ideal form is 
meaning without apparatus, expression without intellect, 
in short, pure esthetic sensation. That is the goal 
at which such music as Scriabin’s seems to aim. This 
is the process of concentration and elimination of which 
we hear so much. But the esthetic sensation thus 
produced will be an object as definite and as impersonal 

as that colour sensation we call a lily or a rose; and 
tune-sensations—such as we get from Mozart and 
Beethoven—will give place to symphonic sensations 
as the sensations of touch and movement have given 
place to the sensations of colour and shape. 
W. J. Turner. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


OTHING is more difficult, or more fraught with 

risk, more beset with insidious pitfalls than to 

print a foreign phrase, even a foreign word in a 

book written in your native language. Even if you take 
all possible precautions, even if you get a native to check 
the indigenous phrase or word, you are still not safe. 
At the very last moment the proof-corrector may think 
there is something wrong about le monde and correct it to 
la monde, because all people who are unfamiliar with a 
foreign language are instinctively drawn towards the 
feminine gender. The Chinese in talking Russian cut the 
Gordian knot by making every word feminine, and translate 
the pidgin-English my into moyia regardless of person 
or sex. Indeed, the Chinese are so apt to suspect feminine 
inflections in English words that one of them is recorded 
to have apologised at the end of an interview with a minister 
for having “ cock-croached”” upon his time. When cor- 
rected, he said in some surprise: “I thought it was only 
in the case of a lady that the word ‘ hen-croached ’ could 


be used.” 
* ~ * 


These pitfalls become most dangerous of all when a little 
learning is brought to bear. Supposing, for instance, you 
write the words Grand’ Messe. Someone, a conscientious 
proof-reader perhaps, looks out Messe in the dictionary and 
finds it is feminine, corrects it, and puts Grande Messe. 
You are then not only made to look silly, but pretentiously, 
pedantically silly; you are made to look as if you were 
pretending to know French better than the French. 

* * * 


The pitfall may be still more insidious. You may be 
quoting a line from Musset’s celebrated poem La Morte ; you 
quote the words “argile humain”; the proof-reader 
looks out argile and finds that it is feminine, without any 
saving clause. It is always, eternally, fundamentally, 
undeviatingly, invariably feminine. He corrects the phrase 
to argile humaine, and you look as if 


(a) You are correcting Musset’s poetic licence (which, 

indeed, you are doing) ; 

(6) As if you ignored the rules of French scansion. 
The English is a language full of pitfalls for the foreigner, 
even for the foreigner who knows it well, and not only 
for writers who, like Victor Hugo, use, it in the fearless old 
fashion, making words,as Humpty Dumpty did, mean what 
he meant them to mean, and talked gaily of Ben Lomond and 
the forest of Tyburn. (He never talked of the forest of 
Tyburn, but I am far from books of reference and he might 
have done so.) Even a writer like M. Paul Bourget, who 
has studied English literature and English manners and 
customs for years, falls into pitfalls. They are of a subtler 
kind than Victor Hugo’s. is English phrases are nearly 
always correct, but just wrong all the same—inappropriate 
right words in the wrong place or the wrong words in the 


right order. 
* * * 


I have just been reading a book of his called L’Ecuyére. 
It is about the daughter of an English horse dealer who 
falls in love with an elegant semi-Slav, semi-French aristocrat. 
The life of the horse dealer is described in detail, and the 
text is rich in English locutions. The horse dealer retires 
to a house at Brokenhurst. Perhaps the printer is responsible 
for the spelling. But he would hardly be responsible for the 
phrase, “ You jolly chap,” used by the horse dealer when 
addressing a horse. “ Don’t show your feeling,” says the 
horse dealer, in a moment of stress. It is strange that one 
letter can turn a phrase from the current usage of every- 
day into the impossible. ‘‘ The little more, and how much 
it is; the little less, and what worlds away!”’ “Great fun!” 
says the horse dealer on making a joke. There is nothing 
wrong about it, and yet how utterly and how completely 
wrong. Almost as wrong in the circumstances as M. 
Bourget’s translation of the phrase would be if used in 


—— 


French: ‘“ Grande drolerie!” Here is another sentence 
which occurs at a crucial moment of the drama: “*‘ Vous ?’ 
interrompit Jack sauvagement. ‘ Vous?’ repeta-t-il; et il 
acheva cette explication sur un autre monosyllable, le plus 
injurieux de l’argot anglais.” ‘“ You are such a cad!” 
translated in a footnote, “‘ Vous étes un tel goujat.” It is 
surprising that M. Bourget should not get an Englishman to 
read his proofs. Perhaps he did. Perhaps the English- 
man was Mr. Max Beerbohm. However, he could, if he 
liked, enjoy a swift and easy revenge by taking up almost 
any English book and looking for French expressions. They 
would give him an idea of the effect his English locutions 
make on an English audience, and he would find them, too, 
probably a thousand times more incorrect. But it is 
perhaps preferable to be grossly incorrect than impeccably 
correct and subtly wrong. For instance, who would 
sacrifice Ouida’s foreign locutions, or alter her rparefa rpdre fa, 
** the sea, the sea.” 
om * 

The greatest pitfalls of all for foreigners occur in the 
complication of English titles, the daughter of an Earl 
being Lady Jemima Smith and not Lady Smith. And, 
apropos of the word Smith, I remember an English author 
choosing an impeccably correct sounding Russian name for 
his heroine in the ees he was writing and asking a Russian 
if it would do? “ There is nothing wrong about it,” said 
the Russian, “ just as there would be nothing wrong in a 
Russian author calling one of his characters the Duchess of 
Smith, but you will admit that that would be an improbable 
title.” In Russian the system of patronymics seems to be 
an endless source of difficulty to foreigners, and I have just 
read a book by Pierre Mille, in which he calls one of the 
characters Marfa Serguinevitch, which would mean Martha, 
the son of Serge, if there were such a word as Serguinevitch, 
which I don’t think there is. Sergeivitch is probably what 
was being aimed at. But in most English fiction dealing with 
Russia the patronymic “ itch,” Dimitovitch, Petrovitch or 
whatever it may be, is boldly made into a surname. And 


a man is thus credited with being the son of John or 


Peter without any further clue to his identity. 
* * * 


An interesting glossary might be made of the words 
taken from the English language by foreigners to denote 
something which already has a name of its own in English, 
and a different one; for instance, le smoking for a dinner 
jacket, le fiveoclock, and in German that important word 
das Pale-ale. It used to be impossible to get a German to 
call English beer beer. In his eyes it was not beer but 
das Pale-ale—quite a different thing. 


* * * 


M. Bourget, in L’Ecuyére, makes a subtle difference to 
the word whisky by spelling it whiskey. But in his novel 
the sentence that I found the most rewarding runs as 
follows: ‘Les rudes mains de l’Anglais se contractent 
a la seule idée de cette séance de boxe vengeresse et du 
‘ Punishment’ qu'il lui infligerait. Jamais ce mot, par 
lequel les ME da d’Outre-Manche désignent un coup 
de poing bien porté sur un nez dont jaillit le claret, ou sut 
une cdte qu’il enfonce, ne serait plus justement appliqué.” 
Now Quida would have boldly talked of claret cup on this 
occasion. 

* * * 

Mistakes in natural history or natural knowledge are of 
small consequence in works of art, unless the interest of 
such works is enhanced by the reader’s confidence in the 
author’s special knowledge: it would not do for Mr. Kipling 
to make a howler about the engine of a man-o’-war. But 
who, in re-editing Victor Hugo, would remove the sentence 
in which he refers to the lobster as “ the cardinal of the 
ocean,” or suppress the verse in The Ancient Mariner 
about the moon “with one star within the nether tip? 
Perhaps the best example of the effective use of technical 
knowledge in poetry is the following stanza from the 
Hunting of the Snark by Lewis Carroll : 

But the principal failing occurred in the sailing. 
And the Bellman, perplexed and di 


distressed, 
Said he had hoped at least, when the wind blew due east, 


That the ship would not travel due west. 


This ought to make Mr. Kipling envious. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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This book is an attempt to consider the future of 





civilisation in the light of the present world crisis. 
It speaks much for Mr. Jeffery’s optimism that 
while he manfully faces his facts and never in any 
way evades the issues, his book ends on a hopeful 
note. He believes that now is the time for man- 
kind to turn the next corner on the road of progress 
and that ours is the opportunity to seize or to 
throw away. 
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By NORMAN ANGELL. 
Large crown 8vo. Price 8s. 6d. net. 
se As closely reasoned and as persuasively written 
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Morning Post. 
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A Splendid Murder Mystery. 
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THE UNIVERSE EXPLAINED 


From the Unconscious to the Conscious. By GusTAvE 
Ge ey, Director of the International Metapsychical 
Institute, Paris. Translated from the French by 
STANLEY DE Bratu, M.Inst.C.E. Collins. 17s. 6d. 


Dr. Geley herewith presents to the public an explanation 
of the universe. In his gallant endeavour thus to satisfy 
a long-felt want, he runs counter to most of the generally 
accepted maxims of science, religion and philosophy. That 
was only to be anticipated. Clearly the much sought 
explanation must be along very unfamiliar lines or it would 
have been hit upon before. Several millennia have elapsed 
since men first began to look for it. 

Before setting forth his explanation of the universe, 
Dr. Geley finds it necessary to clear away the lumber left 
by people like Darwin. He tells us that at an early stage 
in his investigations he was struck by the “ serious and 
obvious errors” accepted by most contemporary men of 
science. These errors, which in spite of their obviousness 
had hitherto escaped attention, are due to erroneous 
method. Dr. Geley’s own method—we have it from Dr. 
Geley himself—‘‘is scarcely open to criticism.” He builds 
his theory upon facts of “‘ palmary importance,” and we are 
certainly not prepared to deny the palmary nature of the 
result. 

Dr. Geley’s philosophic gaze is so deeply fixed upon the 
wood, that from time to time a casual tree seems to escape 
his notice. Thus, he states that “‘ the Lamarckian theory 
has been adopted by the great majority of contemporary 
naturalists”; but the misstatement is scarcely of 
““palmary” importance, since ‘“ Lamarckianism is as 
powerless as Darwinism ” to explain the origin of evolution. 
We think, however, that Dr. Geley might have omitted this 
section of the book, since neither Lamarck nor Darwin 
ever attempted to “explain” the origin of evolution. 
Their sphere was the far humbler one of ascertaining how 
evolution proceeded. They made no attempt at universal 
explanation, and are therefore not in competition with 
Dr. Geley. 

Having disposed of the commonly accepted principles of 
biology, Dr. Geley does the same by physiology. ‘‘ The 
classical concept,” he says, “‘ leaves unexplained all that 
relates to the life, the formation, the development, and 
the maintenance of the organism. To it, physiology is an 
entire mystery.” It is not quite clear to what physiology 
is an entire mystery, except indeed to Dr. Geley himself ; 
but the criticism is scarcely justified, for physiology has never 
attempted to solve the problems enumerated by Dr. Geley, 
and thus again does not enter into competition with him. 
We do not condemn the science of engineering, because we 
cannot control the motions of the moon, nor can we 
condemn physiology and biology for their inability to 
explain the origin of life. 

After a mournful relation of the facts which science 
“ fails” to explain, the gloom is suddenly illuminated by a 
brilliant flash of light, as Dr. Geley unexpectedly introduces 
us to the ultimate cause of life and evolution. It is quite 
simple. It is merely “ the directive dominant of a superior 
dynamism.” How odd that no one had ever thought of 
that before! Thick-headed people may not at once under- 
stand what it means. Thick-headed people will therefore 
continue to read the book; for they will find an entire 
section devoted to further amplification of this sparkling 
suggestion. 

First, however, he has to deal with the phenomenon of 
“* materialisation.”” Dr. Geley is not the man to take his 
information at second-hand; he keeps a medium of his 
own, one Eva, a lady endowed with very surprising powers, 
From Eva’s “ natural orifices ” there exudes a solid substance, 
But that is not the surprising part. The solid substance 
may also exude from the top of her head, from her nipples, 
the ends of her fingers, and her extremities. In the illus- 
trative photograph it appears to be exuding from the corners 


of her eyes, her nose and mouth, as though she were afflicted 
with an exceedingly virulent catarrh. But even this is not 
the surprising part. The solid substance, once it is pro- 
duced, twists itself up to form faces, fingers, etc. ; and those 
faces, fingers, etc., are real live things. You can feel them 
for yourself; you can photograph them; and sundry 
photographs are in fact provided, to the utter confusion of 
the sceptic. True, the examination of these apparitions 
appears to be attended with certain small difficulties. If 
your touch is at all rough or prolonged, Eva experiences 
severe pain; as a humanitarian, you naturally hasten to 
suppress your ill-judged curiosity. Further, the substance 
is adversely affected by light. Light causes Eva to start 
violently, particularly if it is “sudden and unexpected,” 
and the substance promptly returns back into those natural 
orifices from whence it had exuded. For we had omitted 
to mention (the fact, of course, being of no importance) that 
these astounding manifestations only take place when Eva 
is sitting in a dark cabinet. 

The substance exuded from Eva, by the way, sometimes 
breaks down in attempting to form real live faces or fingers, 
In such cases the face, for instance, does not look like a real 
face, but like a mask, “as if cut out of paper.” This 
certainly is a most singular circumstance. We frankly 
confess we were puzzled, but only for a moment. In a 
single trenchant sentence Dr. Geley makes it all clear. In 
such cases, “the force of the metapsychic output is weak.” 
Why, of course! Of this wonderful phenomenon of 
“‘ materialisation ’’ we will say no more. It is introduced 
into Dr. Geley’s book for one purpose only: namely, as an 
instance of a fact, which science is powerless to explain, 
whereas it fits into Dr. Geley’s doctrine like a foot into 
a boot. 

“* Miraculous healing” is another phenomenon which 
science is powerless to explain, whereas Dr. Geley shows 
that it is due to a “ subconscious and recuperative ideo- 
plastic force.” Scientific psychology is as warmly con- 
demned as are physiology and biology. Dr. Geley points 
out its “entire and flagrant insufficiency”; it is “ shut 
in by the narrow limits of polyzoism and polypsychism ” ; 
it is “ devoid of originality, depth and truth.” 

We have perhaps said enough of the destructive portions 
of Dr. Geley’s work, and may now turn to the constructive. 
We quote in full the two fundamental laws of his philosophy: 

1. That which is essential in the universe and the individual is a 
single ‘“‘dynamo-psychism”’ primitively unconscious but having 
in itself all potentialities, the innumerable and diverse appearances 
of things being always its representations. 

2. The essential and creative dynamo-psychism passes by evolu- 
tion from unconsciousness to consciousness. 

There we have it in a nutshell. Everything is explained. 
“Strictly speaking, there is nothing that is unknowable.” 
The dynamo-psychism “ suffices to explain everything,” 
and Dr. Geley himself explains the dynamo-psychism. The 
dynamo-psychism, it is true, has not yet explained every- 
thing, but a time is coming—‘a conscious nirvana ”’— 
“when nothing will be mysterious or obscure.” But it 
already explains much, as, for instance, the nature of the 
human body, which physiologists have so grievously mis- 
understood. The body is “ the lower objectification and 
the ideoplastic representation of the self.” The “ essential 
dynamo-psychism ” which gives it life has itself passed 
through “a vast series of antecedent lives.” This 18 
what Dr. Geley calls “ palingenesis.”” We seem to have 
heard of something like it before, under the name of metem- 
psychosis. It is a consoling doctrine, for we learn from it 
that the reign of justice is all-powerful. Every individual 
is what he made himself in his preceding lives, and he 
experiences only the happy or evil lot which he earned by 
his conduct on those former occasions. Yet difficulties do 
arise, and Dr. Geley gives an instance. “‘ What crime can 

. . a dog, tortured by vivisection, have committed in 4 
previous existence?” We note en passant the sly dig at 
physiologists, and then we learn that there is no occasion 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S 
NEW BOOKS 


Send your Name and Address to Messrs. Methuen and you 
will receive vegularly their Illustrated Announcement List. 


A Real Success. The Novel of the Day. 
MY THREE HUSBANDS Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 


The diverting and very candid autobiography of a thrice-married 
woman, who, now a widow, is not unwilling totry again, as she claims 
to have acquired sufficient experience to ensure success. 

“ Delightful verve and vivacity . .. sprinkled with epigrams which 
would have done credit to a Wilde.”—J. C. SourrE in The Observer. 

“Very frank, lively, and entertaining.” —Truth. 

“Clever and amusing.”—Daily News. 


Einstein’s Own Book. 


RELATIVITY : The Special and the General Theory 
By ALBERT EINSTEIN, Ph.D., Professor of ‘Physics 
at the University of Berlin. Translated by ROBERT W. 
Lawson, D.Sc., Sheffield University. With a Portrait 
and Five Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
“ Professor Einstein’s own exposition is as clear and simple as could be 
expected, and the book is of exceptional interest.” —Athenaum. 


Second Edition Nearly Ready. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF MODERN VERSE 
Chosen by A. M. With an Introduction by RoBERT 
Lynp. Fecap. 8vo. 6s. net. 

“ An anthology which will challenge comparison with any such collection 
ever made, and which is by far the finest dealing with modern verse. 
A. M.’s good taste is superb.”—Aberdeen Daily Journal. 

“A. M.’s book is a delight. It is of pocketable size, yet between its 
beautiful blue and gold covers infinite riches are brought together. We 
have read it to the last word, and unhesitatingly pronounce it the best 
and most comprehensive collection of modern verse we have read.” — 
Scots Pictorial. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF INDUSTRY 
By JAMES DREVER, M.A., B.Sc., D.Phil. Crown 
8vo. 6s. net. 

This work is intended to make available for the ordinary man the 
results of recent experimental work in a ae The topics treated 
include: efficiency of work, fatigue, economy movement, vocational 
tests, salesmanship, advertising, etc. 


The World Champion’s Book. 


THE ART OF LAWN TENNIS 
By W. T. TILDEN. [Illpstrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
* An index to a very alert mind and worthy of close attention by every 
student of the modern game.’’— Field. 
“ His teaching is most sound. No player can fail to learn something 
from what Mr. Tilden has to say.”"—Times. 
“ Most fascinating of all lawn tennis books.”—Evening News. 


LAWN TENNIS UP-TO-DATE 
By S. POWELL BLACKMORE. With many Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

_A comprehensive book for the beginner and tournament player alike, 
with invaluable original contributions from the greatest Internationals 
of to-day. It contains a searching analysis of stroke production in all 
its various branches. 


























TWENTY YEARS OF LAWN TENNIS: Some 
Personal Memories 
By A. WALLIS MYERS, C.B:E. With a Portrait. 
Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 

The author, lawn tennis editor of The Field, who is himself a well- 
known player, and has captained British teams abroad, surveys, with 
first-hand knowledge and intimate incident, the twentieth century rise 
of a universal pastime. 

W. T. TrxpEN says: “‘ Mr. Wallis Myers has contributed a fine piece 
of work to Lawn Tennis literature.” 

. LENGLEN says: ‘‘ The most interesting book on the game.” 
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LIKE GRIT IN YOUR 
WATCH 


GOUTY AND RHEUMATIC SUFFERING 
CAUSED BY URIC ACID “GRIT.” 


When your watch refuses to go in spite of shaking and 
coaxing you take it to a watchmaker, who fixes his glass in 
his eye, opens the cases and examines the works. Says he : 
“The mainspring is intact; the watch needs cleaning. 
There is an accumulation of grit and dust in the works which 
is crippling the movement. When that is removed the watch 
will go perfectly.” You leave the watch with him and, 
later on, when you call for it you find it going well and keeping 
good time. 

If you are a martyr to gouty or rheumatic pains, swellings 
and stiffness, it is important for you to realise how closely you 
resemble a watch that needs cleaning. ‘‘ Grit,” composed of 
a salt of uric acid, is the cause of your lameness and suffering. 


STIFF JOINTS—ACHING MUSCLES. 


The inflammation and agony of acute gout; the suffering 
and crippling of rheumatic gout; the stabbing pains and 
sickening aching of gouty rheumatism, lumbago, sciatica and 
neuritis, are due to the torturing presence of tiny, flint-like 
splinters of biurate of soda which have crystallised out of the 
uric acid in your system. Banish the cause and you banish its 
effects ; dissolve the piercing atoms out of your joints and 
muscles and all pain disappears, swellings subside, and 
stiffness gives place to pliability. 

Unlike the dust which enters a watch from the outside, 
uric acid is generated within the human body. Fortunately 
Nature has made provision for its disposal. As the blood 
passes through the liver, that organ filters out the uric acid 
and passes it on to the kidneys, whence it is excreted from the 
body before it can cause trouble. Should the liver, however, 
be unable to perform its task effectively, either on account of 
some derangement or because the amount of uric acid gene- 
rated is beyond the capacity of the liver, then an excess 
accumulates and obstructs the free circulation of the blood, 
thus throwing a strain upon the heart and forcing up the 
blood pressure. 


URIC ACID HEADACHE AND DYSPEPSIA. 


Naturally enough, this “bad” circulation has a baneful 
effect upon the general health. The sufferer is constipated, 
and is assailed by frequent headaches; dyspepsia, acidity, 
heartburn, flatulence and pain reduce the victim to a state 
of chronic debility, not extreme, perhaps, but sufficient to 
keep him constantly “run down.’’ Presently, suspicions of 
pain and stiffness appear, caused by the advance guard of 
sharp crystals which uric acid is beginning to deposit in the 
tissues. When the main attack will develop cannot be predicted. 

The sufferer, however, has it in his power to cut short all 
further progress of his malady by taking Bishop’s Varalettes 
to eliminate the excess of uric acid. The piercing atoms in 
muscles and nerves must be rendered harmless, the cement- 
like deposits in the joints must be made soluble, and the 
whole accumulation cleansed out of the body. The prepara- 
tion capable of doing this completely, speedily and safely is 
Bishop’s Varalettes, which enable the chemical action of 
powerful uric acid solvents to be applied through the blood 
direct to the uric acid deposits. No matter where the pain- 
inflicting substance has settled, Bishop’s Varalettes attack it, 
dissolve it, and finally eliminate it. Gout and rheumatism 
are thus removed, and their return can be prevented by the 
same means. 


HOW TO CORRECT YOUR DIET. 


By following the common-sense, ponent dietetic rules and direc- 
tions given in the instructive handbook published by the makers of 
Bishop’s Varalettes, the sufferer’s recovery is greatly accelerated. 
Every reader should write to-day in order to secure a copy gratis and 
post free. Address a postcard to Alfred Bishop, Ltd., 48 Spelman 
Street, London, E. 1, asking for Booklet N.S. Why not determine to 
commence this logical, e tive treatment to-day? You can obtain 
Bishop’s Varalettes from any chemist at the 
treatment, 7s.; bottles, 3s.; vials, 1s. 6d.; or from the sole makers, 
address as above, for 7s. 5d., 3s. 4d. and 1s: rod. post free.—{Apvr.] 
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to suppose that the dog has committed any crime at all. 
But what comes of universal palingenetic justice then? 
We infer, at all events, that the next few lives of the physio- 
logist will be full of disagreeable contretemps. 

And so we come to the material universe. ‘“‘ Just as the 
individual organism is but an ideoplastic product of his 
essential dynamo-psychism, so the universe appears as a 
vast materialisation of the creative principle.” The flood of 
inspiration conveyed by these few simple words overwhelms 
us. H. E. 


PALESTINE IN THE MAKING 


The Keren Ha-Yesod Book. Colonisation Problems of the 
Eretz-Israel (Palestine) Foundation Fund. Parsons, 2s, 


When Mr. Balfour, in 1917, made his famous declaration 
about the future of Palestine, he was setting the Jewish 
people as stiff a problem in “ reconstruction” as any that 
the war has brought forth. It is, indeed, a problem rather 
of construction than of reconstruction ; practically all that 
is to be done in Palestine must be done from the beginning. 
A wild and backward country, with an area rather less 
than that of Belgium, and a tiny population of some three- 
quarters of a million, is to be colonised by immigrants from 
all quarters of the earth. It is to be equipped with civilised 
institutions, economic, cultural and political. It must, if 
it is to flourish, keep harmony within its borders between 
two races and three religions, And last, but not least, it 
must find the means to pay its way. How the Zionists 
envisage their formidable task may be learned from this 
excellent little book, which though primarily an explanation 
and an appeal to the Jews, may be read with interest and 
profit by all the world; for it is a sketch, done in some 
detail and with a commendable degree of optimism, of a 
practical programme for Palestine. 

The Zionists realise rightly that the principal occupation 
of Palestine must be agriculture. They are alive to the 
importance of training the immigrants, of carefully devised 
land laws, of schemes of rural co-operation. They insist, 
too, on the importance of afforestation, the planting of pines 
to fix the vast sandy tracts on the seaboard (how badly 
those sands want fixing anyone who has soldiered there 
can testify!), of eucalyptus to drain the marshes, and of 
orange and almond and olive trees to develop the fruit 
growing and derivative trades of the country. They 
are hopeful, also, about industrial expansion. Palestine 
does not, of course, offer a favourable ground for large-scale 
machine industries, but it is rich in practically untapped 
minerals—lime and cement, stone and oil, besides various 
chemical products in the Dead Sea region, and there should 
be, moreover, a natural growth of handicrafts, such as 
building, textile and clothing and leather trades, or the 
manufacture of cigarettes. As for what are miscalled the 
“‘ unproductive ” services of public health and education, 
there, too, there is a vast field for enterprise, from the 
stamping out of malaria, which at present afflicts something 
like a quarter of the population, to the building of the 
Hebrew University on Mount Scopus. 

Unhappily, there are two great, though not insuperable, 
obstacles which confront the builders of the new State— 
the one financial, the other political. As for the first, the 
Zionists recognise that it is the Jews who will have to bear 
the chief burden. The Keren Ha-Yesod, or “ Palestine 
Foundation Fund,” is, in fact, an appeal to every Jew 
throughout the world to contribute the tithe of his capital 
or income for five years towards a fund of £25,000,000 for 
the establishment of the National Home. It is not our 
business to discuss this ; we can only express the hope that 
Jewry will rise to the occasion ; for it is clear that, if the 
Jews of Europe and America shut their purses, the National 
Home in Palestine will stand but a poor chance of success. 
Of the political difficulties there is no short-cut solution. 
There is a naughty section among the Arabs, and there 
are naughtier Europeans intriguing behind them. Yet 





the Arabs have had legitimate grounds for anxiety, and 
it is essential to remove those grounds by careful 
statesmanship. The Zionists, like other men, have the 
defects of their qualities. Their high aims and their zeal 
are unmistakable; but a wise moderation is sometimes 
wanting. Patience is a hard thing to preach to the descen- 
dants of the Maccabees, but it will be a calamity if impatience 
helps to wreck this enterprise. THe New STATESMAN has 
supported the Jewish cause (and none the less sincerely, 
if on occasion it has offered criticism), not merely from 
a belief in the Jewish National Home, but also because 
the enterprise, to non-Jews at least, means something 
besides that. It is an important experiment in the mingling 
of Western and Onental civilisation, an experiment in the 
fashioning of a new thing in the East—a nation united on 
the basis of will and not of force, and an experiment, finally, 
in which the British people, if it is allowed, can give assist- 
ance with rather more than its usual measure of altruism, 
To all those who are interested in this problem—and stil] 
more to those who are not—we commend the book of 
The Keren Ha-Yesod. 


* POSSIBLY IDEAL, BUT ALWAYS 
WHOLESOME” 


American Pictures and their Painters. By Lorinpa M. 
Bryant. Lane. 2ls. 


Looking at Pictures. By S. C. Karnes-Smitu. Methuen. 
6s. 


Miss Bryant drives one into her vernacular. She is a 
peach. She has a cinch. She has the goods and delivers 
them with a quality of “ gup” which leaves our British 
producers panting. There is hardly a page of her book 
without its laugh—“ possibly ideal, but always wholesome,” 
as she says of Mr. Albert Thayer’s pictures of women. 
Her task is a considerable one. Her book is really a chrono- 
logical list of American painters, from Benjamin West and 
the Stuart who painted Washington’s portrait, to Cubists 
and Post-Impressionists. She loves to describe pictures, 
and is never at a loss for the wrong word or a false sentiment. 
Confront her with La Farge’s very indifferent “‘ Adoration,” 
and she exclaims, ‘“‘ The elongated body is in perfect harmony 
with the uplift of the soul, as expressed in the shining face.” 
She looks at Whistler’s “‘ Blacksmith of Lyme Regis,” and 
comments : 

Was ever a smith so sure of his strength ? We could say of this 
man, 

“He earns whate’er he can ; 
And looks the whole world in the face, 
For he owes not any man.” 

It is possible, however, as we study carefully the sideways glanee 
of the master smith’s eyes that Whistler is also peering out of those 
pupils and with that baffling hint of mysterious understanding that 
held his creditors at bay. 

Or she studies the “‘ Connie Gilchrist” and informs us 
gravely that “ Whistler has caught her just as she flutters 
light as a feather over the gleaming footlights.” It is as 
well someone caught the girl. It is, however, in describing 
Mr. Maxfield Parrish’s gay and care-free panels for the 
girls’ dining-room of the Curtis Publishing House that 
Miss Bryant excels herself : 

Blues, oranges, reds, lavenders, marshalled by the skilled tactician, 
all play their part in cooling, warming, challenging, subduing, until 
“The Féte” is one grand manceuvre of joyous emotions. Mr. 
Parrish has dipped deep into the treasures of his heart and brain 
for the carnival of love. Every scene speaks for heart-purity to 
the girls who day after day eat and chat under its influence. “ Blessed 
are the pure in heart” was never more forcefully pictured since the 
word-picture of One on the Mount than by Mr. Parrish. 


After that, one reads without surprise the comment on 4 
very academic nude that “the warm, luscious flesh and 
firm elastic bodies of the nymphs are reminiscent of far-off 
Greece, but with a fuller understanding of woman’s reclaim 
ing power.” No doubt if Phryne visited America someone 
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would invite her to a Chautauqua to lecture on her powers 
as a promoter of Prohibition. Except for rather malicious 
amusement, Miss Bryant’s is not a book to be read, but 
anyone interested in the history of American painting will 
find it worth having for the sake of its reproductions. 

Mr. Kaines-Smith’s little book is a pleasantly-written 
guide to the appreciation of pictures. He very sensibly 
urges people not to despise their preference in art, nor 
pretend to like what they have merely been told is admirable. 
He deals mainly with pictures in the National Gallery, and 
his book is surprisingly weak on such painters as Holbein, 
Direr, and the early Flemings. He is a little too fond of 
wide generalisations, and occasionally drops into the rather 
vague “ talking ” which is the besetting sin of writers about 
painting. These sentences seem to have no meaning: 

I do not mean that Leonardo does not believe in what he paints. 

He does, and knows it to be true, but for others rather than for 

himself. 
or this : 

Michelangelo uses form to embody ideas. Leonardo uses it to 
echo them. 

In his remarks on English painting Mr. Kaines-Smith 
says that “the whole craft of painting is derived from 
foreign sources,’ which is either a platitude or a falsehood. 
Has he never seen an English illuminated missal, or the 
Ellesmere “Chaucer ”? It would be well to purge this useful 
little handbook of its rather wild national judgments, the 
cream of which is, perhaps, the astonishing statement : 
“A Frenchman cannot paint a woman.” 


THE HISTORY OF PARLIAMENT 


The Evolution of Parliament. By Proressor A, F. Po.iarp. 
Longmans, Green and Co. 21s. 


Professor Pollard sums up the extensive work done in 
recent years on the early history of Parliament, and surveys 
the constitutional developments of the Tudor period, on 
which he is by far the greatest authority. Other periods 
receive much less adequate treatment. There is not very 
much in the book which can be described as new, but it is 
valuable as a competent presentation of specialised research 
for readers whose interest in the subject is practical. 

Since Maitland it has been recognised that Parliament in 
its origins is connected with the early judicial system. To 
begin with, it was a “ parley ” of the King’s Council ; men 
of all estates (though not villeins, for these had no status) 
resorted to it to have grievances redressed or disputes 
settled about which the judges were in doubt. If in the 
fourteenth century more frequent Parliaments were de- 
manded, it was “‘ for the justice therein dispensed, and not 
for the taxation therein imposed.” No one, whatever his 
rank, had an inherent right to be a counsellor of the king. 
Still, besides legal officials, the judicial council included a 
lay element, representing the common sense of the com- 


munity, and in time the presence of a man’s peers, when he ° 


was judged, became a requisite of English jurisdiction ; 
the English mind was never inclined blindly to submit to 
the expert, either in justice, or in politics, or in religion. 
Originally there was little in common between the judicial 
Parliaments and the “ occasional gatherings of tenants-in- 
chief summoned by special and general writs in pursuance 
of Magna Charta to give counsel and consent to the demands 
for aids.” In France these feudal “ estates” remained for 
ever distinct from the judicial parlements; in England 
they came to be gradually amalgamated by a natural 
process which became marked in the reign of Edward I. 
Prelates and nobles appeared as members in the king’s 
council ; shires, boroughs, and a crowd of individuals as 
suitors at its sessions. Their gatherings were clearly the 
proper time for holding the other kind of assembly, and 
finally it was found that the business of the two, supplies 
from the communes and redress from the king, could as a 
matter of exchange be conveniently connected. At first 
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Marcus Aurelius 
on Insurance 


Investigation & Foresight 


ARCUS AURELIUS wrote 

of his adoptive father, his 
predecessor, the Emperor 
Antoninus Pius : 


“I observed too his habit of 
careful inquiry in all matters 
of deliberation, and his persist- 
ency, and that he never stopped 
his investigation through bein 

satisfied with appearances whic 

first present themselves, and to 
foresee things a long way off 
and to provide for the smallest.” 


Were he alive to-day the wise 
Emperor would evidently have 
studied the matter of Insurance 
in all its phases. 


Being able “ to foresee things a 
long way off and to provide,” 
he would have provided against 
accidents, death, fires, and the 
twilight days of old age. 

Such universal protection as is 
afforded by the Policies of the 
Motor Union Insurance Co. Ltd. 
would have made an irresistible 
appeal to the wise philosopher. 
Surely there are those amongst 
us as wise to-day ? 

Why not learn for Seaeg how 


universally the Policies of the - 


“Motor Union” protect you ? 
“M.U.1.”—Means_ U niversal 
I nsurance. 

Any enquiry regarding any or 
all forms of Insurance entails 
no obligation—will result in no 
importunities, but many oppor- 
tunities instead. Simply address 
—a postcard will do— 


MOTOR UNION 
INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


10 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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the petitions were individual and dealt with matters such 
as now would be embodied in “ private bills,” which by 
their nature call for legal rather than legislative action. 
Only when the representatives of different ‘ communes ”’ 
came to pool their grievances in common petitions did the 
legislative work of Parliament assume prominence. It was 
ordered in 1848 “ that individual petitions should be addressed 
to the chancellor and common petitions to the clerk of the 
Parliaments.” The sessions of Parliament consequently 
became less frequent. In the reign of Edward I., there were 
three sessions a year, about the middle of the fourteenth 
century only one, in the fifteenth century one in 2-5 years. 
The common petition, the root of Parliamentary legislation, 
is also that of the House of Commons as a separate institu- 
tion. The representatives of the Commons withdrew from 
the presence of the Crown in the Parliament chamber to a 
meeting-place of their own, where in deliberations, un- 
official at first, they discussed common action. Reports 
on their behalf were made by the Speaker, but their domestic 
transactions remained unrecorded until 1547—hence the 
obscurity which surrounds the early history of the House 
of Commons. 

From the gathering of estates in Parliament, the clergy 
withdrew in the fourteenth century to its Convocations at 
Canterbury and York. With the growth of the English 
national state, the antagonism increased between the 
national secular body and the clergy clinging closely to the 
international Roman system. Roman ideas clashed with 
English self-government. The king’s power was limited, 
the Pope as “‘ God’s vicegerent, . . . had no need of consent.” 
Taxation of themselves by themselves, self-made legislation, 
and independence of everything save of Rome, were the 
cherished desires of the clergy. ‘‘ The Church has done its 
best to abandon Parliament before Parliament surrendered 
it to the king”; “ they chose isolation, and fell from lack 
of support.” Henry VIII., in his struggle against Rome, 
appealed to Parliament for help, and wove it like a garment 
round his body for protection. The separate jurisdiction 
of the Church was the last of the so-called medieval 
“liberties” to be absorbed by the Crown, which now obtained 
complete sovereignty over its realms. But even when 
nationalised, the Papal inheritance contained elements 
dangerous to the free development of the nation. The 
constitutional struggle of the seventeenth century was a 
direct outcome of the changes produced by the Reformation. 

Naturally, no part of the book is quite equal to that 
wherein Professor Pollard deals with the subject of his own 
original studies, the period in which everything is familiar 
to him as it is to hardly any other living historian. His 
analysis, which in the earlier part suffers somewhat from 
excessive repetition and paradoxical over-emphasis of 
particular points, becomes clear and convincing—a historian 
can seldom keep a perfectly even balance where anything 
still strikes him as new and surprising. Another slightly 
disturbing element in the book is political controversy, when 
it expands minor points into whole chapters. Professor 
Pollard feels truly indignant at certain unhistorical preten- 
sions of the peerage which, on the whole, seem as harmless 
as they are amusing. With his defence of Parliament an 
overwhelming majority of Englishmen will readily agree, 
and the account of its slow organic evolution implicitly 
shows up and explains the poverty of consciously manu- 
factured constitutions—“ things that grow have a power 
divine beyond that of things that are made with hands.” 
The English Parliament “ is not bound up with any political 
theory or any transient constitution,” and “ its elasticity 
has known no bounds in the past.” 

A summary of work done has the additional advantage 
of calling attention to important gaps such as cannot 
possibly be remedied by a single author dealing with a wide 
subject. So far, constitutional history has been treated more 
from the legal and institutional than from the psychological 
and sociological point of view, and, even within these narrow 
limits, surprisingly little work has been done on compara- 





tive history. English constitutional development is occa- 
sionally compared with that of France, with which it is 
closely connected through the Normans. But little has 
been done to collate it with that of Scotland, of Ireland, 
and of the early American colonies, where established 
principles were developed under new conditions, with 
the Spanish Cortez, or with the Diets of Hungary and 
Poland, whose history is an open field to English researchers, 
since their records, up to the end of the eighteenth century, 
are all in Latin. New light might be thrown by such study 
on the development of the representative principle and of 
majority rule which, complete in English constitutional 
theory, remained incomplete, e.g., in Hungary; there for 
a very long time votes were “‘ weighed, not counted,” and the 
representatives sent to Parliament by the Comitats (shires) 
remained, until 1848, delegates strictly bound to their 
instructions, 


THE NUISANCE OF “ PSYCHOLOGY” 


The World in Revolt: a Psychological Study of Our Times, 
By Dr. Gustave Le Bon. Translated by BERNarp 
Miatt. T. Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

This must be very nearly the worst book in the world. 
It is something of a scandal that it should be offered as a 
“* psychological” study. We are all familiar with the 
plague of people who imagine that half a dozen pseudo- 
medical obscenities constitute “ psycho-analysis”; but 
scarcely less of a plague are those amateurs who imagine 
that the capacity to string together a few flat platitudes and 
thin falsehoods is all the equipment necessary for the 
psychologist. Psychology, after all, is something pretty 
definite. It is not yet an “ arrived” science, true: it is 
maltreated by enthusiasts: it fades away shadowily into 
physiology on the one side and philosophy on the other: 
it does not know when it is beaten. Such is the extreme 
indictment that can be brought against it, but, when all 
that is said, the fact remains that psychology is a science— 
almost daily, like other sciences, becoming fuller and more 
exact, and increasingly studied by some of the most genuinely 
scientific minds. There is, therefore, no excuse whatever 
for the assumption, by the incoherent and repetitive hotch- 
potch before us, of a title which puts forward the claim to 
scientific value. Why it should have been written at all 
we cannot guess—unless the explanation lies in such senti- 
ments as the following, which bob up at intervals, in all 
connections, and constitute the only approach to argument 
or even to rational statement : 


The economic struggle into which the nations have entered since 
our military victory may be even more disastrous to some of them 
than was the war itself. 

We must never tire of repeating this. But what we must above 
all repeat is that ruin will most certainly overtake those countries 
in which the ideals of State intervention are developed. And these 
ideals are intensified daily by the pressure of Socialistic theories. 
“We must never tire of repeating this.” To do Dr. 

Le Bon justice, he never does. As thus: 

The constant attacks of the Socialists upon capital are doing 4 
great deal to hamper the expansion of our industry. An English 
statesman has rightly declared that we shall not know for ten years 
who has won the war. We may almost as safely assert that the 
nation which has really won it will be that in which the doctrines of 
Socialism have the least influence. 

Dr. Le Bon’s conception of what constitutes convincing 
evidence is illustrated by such a paragraph as this : 

The Bolshevik mentality reveals itself not only in the spirit of 
revolt, of mutiny, of jealousy and hatred, but in a host of minor 
facts of everyday occurrence. Such a fact is recorded by one of 
the Swiss newspapers: the Socialist authorities of a large town 
decided to pay £240 per annum to the street-sweepers and £120 
only to the engineers. 

It would be idle to enquire, What Swiss newspaper ? When? 
What large town? In what country? What form of 
Socialist authority? In what currency? Perhaps, how- 
ever, the paragraph directly preceding the one we have 
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JAPAN AND THE CALIFORNIA 
PROBLEM. 


By T. IYENAGA, Ph.D., and KENOSKE SATO. 
15s. net. 

The Japanese problem in California is an international 
issue involving great questions of race and civilisation. 
This volume has been written with the earnest hope of 
arriving at some constructive principles for a solution of 
the difficulties. 


INTIMATE GOLF TALKS. 
By ELON JESSUP and JOHN DUNCAN DUNN. 
18s. net. 
F: “ So clearly written that any player who is either a beginner 
or not averse to _— suggestions will be able to draw 
‘tips’ and comfort from it."—Aberdeen Daily Journal. 
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quoted furnishes all the proof thought necessary ; for it 
states: ‘The Bolshevik mentality is as old as history. 
Cain, in the Old Testament, had the mind of a Bolshevik.” 

Sometimes Dr. Le Bon gives us psychological generalisa- 
tions, as thus: ‘“‘ The German is persevering, but not given 
to routine. The Russian is given to routine, but not 
persevering ’—(who was it first said: “‘ The French are a 
gay and frivolous people, fond of dancing and light wines ’’?). 

Why, it may be asked, take this rubbish seriously enough 
to review it? Because it is solemnly written down by a 
human being with something of a reputation, is solemnly 
translated by another human being, and will be solemnly 
bought by others (a fact which itself seems to call for 
psychological investigation). And all this largely because 
it is labelled “* psychology.” 


HISTORY REPEATING ITSELF 


The Fall of Feudalism in France. By SypNeEY HERBERT. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

At the beginning of his book Mr. Herbert has four pages 
of authorities, yet out of the seventy works quoted only 
two have English titles, and of these one is by a Russian 
and the other is Young’s Travels in France. These facts 
show that in France a great deal of work has been done on 
the subject of Mr. Herbert’s book, but that he is opening 
almost a new field for English readers. It is a field well 
worth exploring under his guidance. For most English- 
men the French was a political and an urban revolution, 
and the “liberty, equality, fraternity’ which it gave to 
the world—and its atrocities and Napoleonic imperialism 
—were all made in Paris. We know, of course, that the 
last ten years of the eighteenth century brought to an end 
the ancien régime, but what perished then is visualised by 
most of us as the ancien régime of the Court and capital. 
But the revolution which was made in Paris was accompanied 
by a revolution made by the peasants in rural France. It 
accomplished its object, the destruction of feudalism, and 
its achievements were not the least important, and certainly 
the most permanent, of the revolution. It is the history 
of the peasants’ revolts and the fall of feudalism which Mr. 
Herbert traces in his book. It is an admirable example 
of intensive historical study reduced to a form and to 
dimensions in which it can be digested by the student and 
the ordinary reader. Clear, concise, documented, it is also 
readable, and that is why, as we have said, it may appeal 
to the ordinary reader as well as to the historian. In fact, it 
is not possible to read these pages without occasionally 
allowing the mind to wander from them into philosophical 
reflections upon the nature and course of these social 
cataclysms which we call revolutions, For we, too, have 
lived in or on the borders of that strange Arcadia in which, 
suddenly, thrones and systems of government, whole epochs 
of history, come tumbling down about the astonished heads 
of their occupants or defenders. Anyone who, while he 
watches what has happened in Russia since 1917, and what 
is happening there at this moment, reads Mr. Herbert’s 
book will hardly escape the conclusion that history repeats 
itself. In Russia, as in eighteenth-century France, we have 
a rural peasants’ revolution accompanying the urban 
revolution in Petrograd and Moscow, proceeding on lines 
of its own and completely out of the control of the revolu- 
tionary leaders in the towns. Mr. Herbert’s book shows 
that the National Assembly in 1790 completely misunder- 
stood how determined the peasants were to end the feudal 
agrarian system, and how even the Legislative in 1792 was 
only forced by the anarchical action of the peasants them- 
selves finally to break the power of the seigneurs ; and when 
the waves of revolution, war, reaction and revolution again 
had swept over France and had at last subsided, the one 
completely solid achievement which remained was that 
which had accompanied the destruction of the pigeon-cots 
and weathercocks of feudalism, which placed the tenacious 


“not an 





—— 


peasant in possession of the soil of France. In Russia, too, 
neither the Cadets, nor Kerensky, nor finally the Bolsheviks, 
have been able to control the movement of the moujik 
over the whole length and breadth of rural Russia, a move. 
ment which again has destroyed a feudal system and which 
has left a peasant population in possession of the soil. And, 
in view of what has happened in the last few months, that 
may not improbably turn out to be the most solid and 
permanent achievement of the great Russian Revolution, 


A TRAGEDY OF ERRORS 


The Press and the General Staff. By Nevmze Lyrvoy, 
Collins, 15s. 

Mr. Lytton’s peculiar job enabled him to acquire (and pass 
on) a sense of perspective necessarily lacking in the memories 
of those whose experience of the war was limited to one 
particular area or one particular unit. 

Mr. Lytton went to France in March, 1916. He did not 
take up the work of organising the Allied Press correspon- 
dents until the late autumn of that year, and he had therefore 
first-hand knowledge of the actual fighting before his Press 
work began. Subsequently he moved constantly where the 
fighting was most fierce, and had also the advantage of being 
conversant with the general plan of battle over the whole 
Allied Front. Thus he is able in his book to indicate the 
general trend of the war in France, while at the same time 
he presents details of the actual fighting. G.H.Q. and 
the front trenches are so seldom to be found in the same 
picture, that this alone makes Mr, Lytton’s book of peculiar 
value. 

Apart from his account of definite Press activities—of 
which, considering the title, there is surprisingly little in the 
book—Mr. Lytton’s story strikes one pitifully as a record 
of tragic stupidity and mistake. Yet it is simply a record, 
“exposure,” in our stunt-Press sense. For indi- 
viduals, even for those actually responsible for some of the 
errors, Mr. Lytton has little but appreciation. As men, 
officers and rankers alike were magnificent, and Mr. Lytton 
has all the artist’s faculty for seizing on the salient detail in 
giving his picture of the men he saw and talked with. His 
book is full of touches of humour, grim sometimes, but never 
bitter. 

It is this absence of bitterness which makes his story so 
telling. The access which he had to both general and 
particular information made it impossible that Mr. Lytton 
should not see and, seeing, criticise our grievous errors of 
judgment and common sense, There were blunders on & 
large scale and a small; there was a piteous throwing away 
of human life, needlessly, aimlessly; there were purely 
military lessons which it took us four years of war to 
learn. Yet, while he notes the many blunders which come 
under his own observation, Mr. Lytton never fails to give 
the qualities of temperament which accompany our defects ; 
and, if ever he is concerned with fixing the blame, he fixes it 
less on the individual than on the system, on the red-tape 
entanglements, and perhaps primarily on the very fact of 
war itself. Patriot and Boche-hater as he was, his book 
ends on a note of utter condemnation of war. ‘‘ Nobody 
but a madman could ever wish for war,” are his closing 
words; “the highly polished boots, the bright buttons, 
the glittering medals, and the clicking of spurred heels 
must never again deceive humanity into thinking that war 
is anything but the blackest tragedy from start to finish.” 


SHORTER NOTICE 


The Post Office of India and its Story. By Greorrrey CLARKE. 
Bodley Head. 16s. ; 
“Neither snow nor rain nor gloom of night stays these couriers in 
the swift completion of their appointed rounds.’’ This sounding 
sentence from Herodotus is inscribed on the new general post office 
of New York. It might be even more appropriate as the motto of 
the Post Office of British India, surely one of the most romantic public 
services in the world. From the ages during which the harkara, the 
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LECTURE FOR TEACHERS ON LANGUAGE 
A EURHYTHMICS (Method of Teaching Voice-Production, Recita- 
tion, Grammar, and Language-Construction on Eurhythmic lines) 
will be Cz by MISS GERTRUDE INGHAM and MISS MONA 
SWANN in the Lecture Theatre at Birkbeck College, Bream’s Buildings, 
Lane, E.C.4, on SATURDAY, JULY 2nd, 1921, commencing 
at 2.45 p-m., and ending at 4.30 p.m. 
Chairman: FRANK ROSCOE, M.A., Formerly Lecturer on Education 
in the University of Birmingham. 
Classes from Moira House Girls’ School, Eastbourne, will demonstrate. 
Admission will be by tickets obtainable in advance by sending 2s. for 
each ticket and a stamped and addressed envelope to THE DALCROZE 
SCHOOL OF EURHYTHMICS, LTD., 23 Store Street, London, W.C.1. 
Tickets will not be on sale at the doors. 




















WESTFIELD COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

Chairman of Council: T. W. H. INSKIP, Esg., K.C., M.P. 
Principal: MISS B. S. PHILLPOTTS, O.B.E., Litt.D., F.R Hist.Soc. 
Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University of London; 

there is also a two years’ course in Citizenship. for which a College Diploma is 
awarded Fees. -Residence £90 a year; Tuition from 38 guineas a year. 
Scholarships from £60 to £30 a year for three years are offered for competition at 
an examination held annually in April. eyrh 
For further particulars apply to the Principal— 
WESTFIELD COLLEGE, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


BOOKS! 

Over 1,000,000 volumes on every conceivable subject ; second-hand 
and new, at lowest prices ; catalogue 462 free. State wants or interests, 
One of the finest stocks of Rare Books and First Editions. Books on 
approval. Books bought.—W. & G. FOYLE, LTD., 121-125 Charing 
Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


OOKS.—Strang’s Earth Fiend, signed copy, {6 1os.; Strang’s 
30 Etchings, rare, {7 7s. ; Ormerod’s History Cheshire, 3 large folio vols., 1882, 
£6 6s.; Balzac’s Greater Works, Caxton Pub. Co., 14 vols., £4 10s. ; Hibbert Journal, 
Vols. I. to XI., £3 10s. ; Hill’s Footsteps of Dr. Johnson, 1890, £3 3s.; Stevenson's 
Prince Otto, rst edit., rare, {12 12s.; Monthly Review, edited by Henry Newbolt. 
vols. 1 to 17, £2 108.; Morris, (Wm.) Collected Works, fine Library Edit., 24 vols., 
15 158. (1910); Story of the Nations, 65 vols., fine set, {10 10s.; Reign of Terror 
ak. Revol.), 2 vols., 1898, £3 38.; Omar Khayyam, large paper copy, Villon 
Socy., £4 48.; Madden’s United Irishmen, best edit., by O'Reilly, numerous illus., 
1916, ; Meyrick’s Ancient Armour, 3 vols., folio coloured plates, {6 1os.; Ency. 
Britannica, 9th edit., 25 vols., good set, a bargain, {3 ros. ; Haigh’s Attic Theatre, 9s. ; 
Secret Court Memoirs, 20 vols., {12 15s.; Cust’s Life of Benvenuto Cellini, 2 vols., 
1910, 308.; Rupert Brooke’s Collected Poems, Riccardi Press, {2; Jane Austen set, 
5 vols., 308. ; Froude’s History of England, best Library Edition, 1870, 12 vols., £5 5s. ; 
Life of John Buncle, Esq., 4 vols., 1770, 25s.; John Hookham Frere’s Works, 3 vols., 
1874, 218.; John Davidson's Plays, 1894, 308.; Lane’s Arabian Nights, 3 vols., 1850, 
25s.; Leaf’s The Iliad, 2 vols., 1900, 358. ; Schuckburgh’s Polybius, 2 vols., 1889, 21s. ; 
eee Select Works in English, 8 vols., {2 28.; Dramatic Works of St. John 
, with intro. by John Drinkwater, 3-vols., 1912, 25s.; Frank Harris, Life of 
Oscar Wilde, 2 vols., {2 28.; Pepys’ Diary, 4 vols., 8vo, 16s.; Debrett’s Peerage, roy. 
8vo edit., 318. 6d., for 5s. 6d., post free, 1915; Ruskin’s Works, best edit., 39 vols., 
{25; Smollett’s Works, ed. by Saintsbury, 7 vols., 25s.; Hoppé’s Studies from the 
Russian Ballet, 6s., published 21s. ; send also for catalogue. If you want a book and 
have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert bookfinder extant. 
_—— purchased..—_BAKER’'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, 
ingham. 











OOKS.—Wheatley’s Pepys’ Diary, 10 vols., {7 10s.; Punch, 141 
vols., 1841-1911, £25; Dict. Nat. Biog. and Supplements, 23 vols., {18 6s. ; 
Litchfield’s Old Furniture, 21s.; Gol Ass of Apulius, 30s.; Caldecott’s 

Picture Books, 16 vols., 248.; Geo. Borrow’s Works, 6 vols., 35s.; Frazer’s Golden 
Bough, 12 vols., {8 10s.; Harper’s Highwaymen, 2 vols., illus., 35s. ; Historian’s Hist. 
of the World, 25 vols., £7 (cost £30) ; Browning’s Poetical Works, 17 vols., {4 ; Beards- 
ley’s Drawings to Salome, 25s. ; Montaigne’s Essays, 6 vols., 158.; Fox Davies Public 
Arms, 30s.; Gautier’s Works, 12 vols., {7 1os.; Mrs. Afara Behn’s Plays and Novels, 
6 vols., 638.; Ruskin’s Works, 39 vols., {25; Brangwyn’s Book of Bridges, 31s. 6d. 
Catalogues free. Write us for any book you have failed to obtain elsewhere.— 
HOLLAND Bros., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 3,000 books wanted. List free. 
or smaller collections purchased for prompt cash. 


OX AGE DEFERRED.—The Causes of Old Age and its Post- 
ponement by Hygienic and Therapeutic Measures. By A. Lorand, M.D 

Roy. 8vo, pp. 480, cl. gt., 158., carr. pd. Complete Novels and Short Stories 
by G. de Maw t, ro vols., 8vo, buckram, gilt top, illus., £6 10s., carr. pd. Pros- 
pectus free.— Minerva Co., 9 St. Nicholas Street, Leicester. 


Boks. PRINTS, EMBROIDERIES.—Cuarta Inpustriss, Lrp. 
CauRCETOWN, DUNDRUM, CO. DUBLIN. Write for Lists to Miss Yeats. 














O ENSURE, as far as possible, 

the regular delivery of THe New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 
reader either 

(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 


or (2) To place a definite order with a 
Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 
One Quarter, post free .... 7s. 6d. 
Six Months ,, ,, .... 158. Od. 
One Year os *» a Se 


and should be addressed to The Manager, 
Tue New SraTEsMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 














TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
For LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
Aug.—The fascinating DOLOMITE ALPS, including Lake Garda and Innsbruck. 


4 weeks, 79 gns. 
Aug.—ITALIAN and SWISS LAKES. 3 weeks, 49 gns. 
Sept.—NORTH ITALY HILL TOWNS and ART CITIES, Perugia, Assisi, etc. 
4 weeks, 79 gns. 
Later.—ITALY, ALGERIA-TUNISIA, EGYPT, SICILY, etc. 
ox ae from Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, 
.E. 19. 








REFORMED INNS. 


A SE for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 74%) or 6% Loan Stock. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—CROHAM HURST BOARDING 
HOUSE. Few minutes from cliff lift, winter gardens, trams and shops. 
Motor rides in beautiful New Forest and to many places of interest. Private 

tent on sands for bathing and picnics.—Apply Miss K. M. Extrs. 

ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN Guest House. Centrally and 
very pleasantly situated in best locality. Tennis, Tariff, &c., with photographs, 
on application.—Mrs. RoGERS (cookery diploma), 2 Jevington Gardens. 

NORTH WALES MOTOR TOURS, DAILY. 
Ww! TH a “Tourist’s Ticket,” breaking your journey anywhere. 
With First-class Hotel Accommodation, 20s. per day. Send for Descriptive 
Guide Book, post free, 34.— Aston’s, House Furnishers, Wrexham 


ERBYSHIRE HILLS.—Vegetarian Guest House. Alt. 600 ft. 


Sunny rooms, lovely views.—K. S. Luptow, The Briars, Crich, near Matlock. 

















HE SUNNY SOUTH OF FRANCE.—You may spend a month 
in the South of France, including railway fares and complete board, for 
the low cost of {20. Delightful country. Tennis Court, etc. References 

given.—Address Diepericus, Dieu-le-Fit, Dréme, France. 





EAL.—Vegetarian Holiday Centre. July 30-Sept. 10. The ideal 
Holiday. Bathing, Outdoor Games, Dancing, Gymnastics. Sleep in or 
out.—Particulars, LONDON VEGETARIAN SociETy, 8 John Street, Adelphi, 

W.C. 2. 





LITERARY. 


T= EDITOR REGRETS that you waste his time and your 
money by sending MSS. to the wrong paper. To avoid this, send stamp for 
booklet to the PRINCIPAL, ELDON LITERARY SERVICE, COWFOLD, SUSSEX. 


UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Essays, Music and Songs to Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. No reading fees. Typing unessential. New authors wanted. 


A UrHoRs may now obtain the Acme of Agency Advantage 
Z in the disposal of their output upon excellent terms.—Prospectus post free 

from the SECRETARY, THE INsTITUTE oF AuTHORCRAFT (Desk 11), Red 
Lion House, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


C= HIGH REMUNERATION by qualifying at home in 
spare time in Accountancy or Secretaryship, the key professions of commerce, 
with the right to append status-stamping letters to your name. Or, why 
not obtain the new Bachelor of Commerce degree of London University ? Specialised 
postal courses ; students coached individually under a staff of Honoursmen. Chartered 
Accountants, and Barristers-at-Law. Moderate fees, by Instalments if preferred. 
The “ Student’s Guide ”’—a comprehensive and informative volume—free, without 
obligation.—_METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, Dept., 453 St. Albans. 


OT A HUMAN MACHINE. Responsible secretarial work, 
literary or artistic, requiring initiative and personality, desired by intelligent 
young gentlewoman.—Apply Box 662, NEw STATESMAN Office, to Great 

Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


O LET.—Furnished Country Cottage (foot of Downs) in Wilts 
village. Garden. Post, telegraph, telephone quite close. Daily help obtain- 
able. Easy journey London. Four bed, two sitting rooms. guineas Suet 

till end July.—Apply Box 656, New STATESMAN Office, to Great Queen Str 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


URNISHED COTTAGE, at foot of Sussex Downs. 3 Living, 
3 bedrooms (sleép 4). Beautiful country. Vacant 7th Aug. to end Sept. 
2} gns. weekly.—Apply A., The Thatched Cottage, East Harting, Petersfield. 


Cx anyone give assistance in finding an UNFURNISHED 
COTTAGE to rent or buy ? Near London.—O., 60 Gloucester Place, W. 1. 
































OOMS, with breakfast, for gentlewomen. Gas stoves.—Miss 
Kemp, 10 Endsleigh Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 








NFURNISHED ROOMS, W.C.1, 1-3, reasonable. Bath (use of), 
elec., light. Ready shortly. State if prepared to deposit {25 per room at 
5 per cent.—M., 1, Mecklenburg Street, W.C.1. 

ARGAINS IN WRITING AND TYPING PAPERS, ENVE- 
LOPES, CARDS, etc. Clearance sale discount. Send postcard for samples.— 
James Ericson & Co., 2 Tudor Street, E.C. 4. 











A CCOUNTS.—If you require your accounts audited, or need 
assistance with your books, or income-tax returns, write Box 633, New 
STATESMAN Office, to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 











NTELLIGENCE! to MENTALLY DEFECTIVE CHILDREN.— 


Paris SPECIALIST, 1 Albany Terrace, East Gate, Regent’s Park. 








CCOUCHEMENT.—30 Retreat Place, E. 9. 
21 days, {12 12s. 





Bs. is an established scientific remedy, first adopted by 





E. Howarth, F.Z.S., to clear plague of cockroaches from the Sheffield Work- 
house at the request of the Government, which it effectually did, and will 
do so wherever used. 1s. od., 38., or 58. 6d. per tin, post free from Howartus, 
147 Crookemoore Road, Sheffield. 
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traditional new-scarrier of the old India to these days of the motor 
mail-wagon speeding through the jungle and over the passes, the 
record makes a wonderful story; and if Mr. Clarke has been less 
concerned with recalling its romance than with describing the building 
up of the modern postal system, we may recognise this as a quite proper 
thing for a member of the Indian Civil Service to do. To the home- 
staying Briton the Indian Post Office is perhaps most singular 
because of its modernity. It was created on the basis of the remarkable 
Report of a Commission appointed in 1850, under Lord Dalhousie, 
greatest of Governors-General, whose administrative reforms, curiously 
enough, Mr. Clarke does not mention. The modern system began 
with the halfpenny letter-post in 1866. The farthing postcard came 
in 1879. For fifty years India has had a parcel post, and for nearly 
forty-five years the country has enjoyed the peculiar convenience 
of the cash-on-delivery system, which, often discussed, has been 
steadily turned down in England. Mr. Clarke does well to bring 
out the fascinating expedients which enable the devoted dak-wallah 
to find the addressees of the myriad communications passing through 
the 20,000 post-offices of India, and the wonderful honesty and devotion 
of which, through generation after generation, they have given proof. 
There is nothing in the world like the Indian postman, and we do not 
see how anyone can fail to see in him a striking example of the fine 
quality inherent in the common people of his race. 


THE CITY 


S indicated last week, the supply of new issues is 
more than keeping pace with the demand. Under- 


writers of Baldwins (the big iron and steel concern) 
74 per cent. Debentures, offered at 95, and Harrods (Buenos 
Ayres) 8 per cent. Preference Shares, offered at par, have 
to take up 44 and 47 per cent. respectively. Now South 
Australia and Tasmania are offering jointly some millions 
of 6} per cent. Loan, at a very attractive yield which is not 
likely to be improved upon if and when the Bank Rate is 
again reduced. It is interesting to note that the issuing 
house for these two loans is the Commonwealth Bank of 
Australia, a state-owned bank, a circumstance which cannot 
meet with the warm approval of our own Government and 
its business friends. h 
Oil shares are the most active section, and although prices 
of crude oil continue to fall in the United States, it is note- 
worthy that the Rockefeller and the Royal-Dutch-Shell 
interests are pursuing a most active policy in acquiring 
further oil properties. There was money in coal; there is 
money in oil. This is already being reflected in our honours 
lists, and will be still more so in future. 

* + * 


Some interesting facts emerge from the speech of the 
chairman, Mr. John W. Pearson, at the recent general 
meeting of shareholders in the British Oil and Cake Mills, 
Limited. One is as to the use of oil fuel. Practically the 
whole of the company’s boiler plants have been fitted with 
apparatus enabling them to work on oil, and something like 
seventy-five per cent. of the company’s entire output is now 
obtained by this means. While, however, in London, with 
its high prices for coal, there is probably a saving by using 
oil fuel, further north, where coal can be supplied at less than 
half the London price, the advantage still lies with coal. 
On the other hand, the company has found that with oil fuel 
apparatus it is possible to burn a large amount of certain 
of its own refinery refuse materials which, from time to time, 
are almost unmarketable. The latest subsidiary of the 
British Oil and Cake Mills, the British Soap Company, has 
now started operations and is advertising its ‘* New-Pin ” 
soap, and, the chairman added, hopes soon to see its brands 
on the counters of every grocer’s shop in the kingdom. 
He did not state that Mt Leverhulme’s permission had 
been obtained. On top of its ordinary business the British 
Oil and Cake Mills is now interested in the sale of soap, 
cooking fat and margarine. 

* * * 


@The chairman could not resist the usual admonitions to 
Labour. As these are invariably addressed to shareholders 
and advertised in the financial press, it is to be feared that 
they do not reach such few among the workers as are neither 
shareholders nor readers of the financial dailies, which is, 
perhaps, just as well, as manual workers are comparatively 
well educated nowadays. On this occasion the chairman 
said : 


The greatest difficulty which faces industry to-day is how to 
ter social 


fulfil in practice the promise to all our workers of the 


ere is little doing in the markets. | 


JUNE 18, 199] 


conditions to which they are clearly entitled, and which are indeeq 
long overdue. (Hear, hear.) 
nfortunately, the actual demand that is made by labour js 
greater than industry can bear, coming as it does at a time when 
the whole nation is forced to self-sacrifice and harder work to reduce 
the cost of five years’ war and destruction. 
Labour wants to couple a shorter working week with a slower 
rate of output and a higher scale of , and this must inevitably 
mean a higher cost of production. Shorter working hours and 
high wages may be maintained, but therewith we must have g 
much greater speed of production if our ry are to be turned 
out at the prices which the world can afford to pay. (Hear, hear.) 
Earlier in his speech, however, Mr. Pearson referred approy- 
ingly to the institution of three shifts of eight hours each in 
the seed crushing mills in place of two twelve-hour shifts 
as had been the practice before the war, and said that the 
extra cost had been partly met by the fact that the men 
work at a higher speed, so that although a considerably larger 
number are employed there is also some increase in output. 
Still, the wages bill for 1920 was £421,000 as compared with 
£123,000 for 1914, although the actual output expressed in 
tons of produce was 15 per cent. less. With all this the 
innocent person would conclude that ruin stared the company 
in the face, but the experienced reader will not be surprised 
to learn that the chairman congratulated his shareholders 

‘upon the fact that the company’s balance-sheet shows a 
divisible margin of profit second only in the company’s 
history to that of 1919, which I think I may fairly describe 
as a ‘boom year.’” (Applause.) 


* * * 


One statement regarding Labour is, however, so extra- 
ordinary that for a moment one wonders whether Pearson 
is an alias of the Duke of Northumberland. Here it is :— 

There is one thing which for many years I have failed to under- 

stand, and that is why the British working man should elect as 
important officials of his British trade unions men of alien extraction. 
(Hear, hear.) How can the foreigner properly understand the 
psychology of the British worker? (Hear, hear.) That is probably 
the reason why so much unfortunate political propaganda is brought 
into trade union actions, and why so often in times of disputes it 
has seemed to the onlooker that the trade union leader has failed 
correctly to grasp the real point of view of the masses of the rank 
and file. (Hear, hear.) 

Who are these aliens who are elected as important officials 
of British trade unions? There is nothing very foreign 
about such names as Thomas, Cramp, Gosling, Williams, 
Hodges, Smith, Duncan, etc. I should like to see Mr. 
Pearson’s list. He finished by announcing that the company 
had acquired an interest in the business of their friends, 
Messrs. Behrend & Co., the largest shippers of Egyptian 
cottonseed, an association of interests that could not fail to 
be beneficial to both. 

* * * 


Although London still constitutes itself a market for 
foreign government Loans, as witness the recent issues for 
the State of Sao Paulo and the Norwegian Government, It 
has, since the War, had to give pride of place to New York, 
which is now easily the foremost international market for 
new foreign government and municipal Loans. The recent 
issue in that centre of a loan for the Republic of Chile 
illustrates the type of security that is favoured in the United 
States. The Chilean Loan amounts to $24,000,000 in 8 per 
cent. Gold Bonds, repayable February Ist, 1941, offered at 
par. The Chilean Government has to provide a sinking 
fund sufficient to retire $1,200,000 of Bonds per annum by 
purchase in the market at a price not exceeding 110 per cent., 
that limit being reduced to 105 per cent. in the year 1981; 
if sufficient Bonds are not forthcoming at these prices, 
Bonds are to be drawn for repayment at these dates. Inter 
est and repayment have to take place in United States 
gold coin, and the Chilean Government has agreed that, if 
in the future it issues any loan with a lien on any specific 
revenue or asset, these Bonds shall be secured equally with 
such loan. The loan has been raised for the purpose 
constructing further railways. Brazil also has been success 
ful in placing a loan in New York, and as the Canadian 
Governments and Municipalities have for a long time past 
been raising money there, that city has certainly become the 
monetary centre of the American continent, and the Uni 
States will soon be drawing tribute from all parts of the 
earth, as we were before the fateful year of 1914. 


A. Emit Davies. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


SCHOOLS. 





BATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, W. S.1r1. 
Principal: R. H. PrckarD, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Head of Training College: Miss Mary E. Marspen. 
Recognised courses of training for Teachers of Cookery, Laundry- 
work, Housewifery, Science applied to Housecraft, Advanced Cookery, 
Needlework, Dressmaking and Ladies’ Tailoring. 
Training for School Matrons and Housekeepers. 


DEPARTMENT OF HYGIENE AND PUBLIC HEALTH. 
Head of Department: Miss BIDELEUX. 
Recognised Training Courses for Health Visitors, Sanitary In- 
rs, Infant Welfare Workers and Teachers of Hygiene. Pre- 
paratory Courses are also arranged. 


HOSTELS FOR STUDENTS. 
For particulars of curricula, fees, scholarships, maintenance grants 
and hostels, apply to the Secretary. 

















UMMER SCHOOL OF CIVICS, GUILDFORD, SURREY. 


SATURDAY, 30th JULY, TO SATURDAY, 13th AUGUST, 1921. 

The school offers a comprehensive course of study suitable for lecturers on citizen- 
ship, teachers of civics, social workers, health workers, organisers and social students. 

The programme includes courses on Geography, Economics, Anthropology, Modern 
History, Biology, Social Psychology, Social Philosophy, Sociology and Civics, with 
special courses on Public Speaking, Civic and Regional Survey, Maternity and Child 
Welfare, and Art in Social Life. 

For particulars apply to Miss MARGARET TATTON, Secretary, Civic Education League, 
Leplay House, 65 Belgrave Road, Westminster, S.W. 1. 





— SCHOOL OF SPANISH, August, ro2r. Literature, 
Conversation, Lectures to Teachers.—Prospectus from the Director, The 
University, Liverpool. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERDINGTON, 
offers well-educated Women complete Teacher's Training in Swepise Epvuca- 
TIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL GYMNASTICS and MassaGR, Danctnc in all its 

branches, Games, SwrmmInc, Anatomy, Hycrenr, &c. Three years’ course. For 
prospectus apply the Sec. 


HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces into human evolution a new principle—d ery of the respiratory 
use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature’s secret of vitality, and key to open-air 
Education, Health, Prevention of Consumption. Breathing becomes copious and easy, 
the voice full and the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially treated without need 
for operations. Delicate children improve quickly.—Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park 
Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 1. 














ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. Chairman and Hon. 
Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, 

M.A.—For information concerning ge Loan Fund and Grants from the 
Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAwRENCE. 





AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
Untversiry Courses in ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE and ENGINEERING for Men 
and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 

Spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


T= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Great Missenden, 
Bucks (removed from 15 and 17 Finchley Road, London). An experimental 
school offering a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on NATURAL LINES. 
Co-education until 13, girls remain until 18. Particularly suitable for elder girls who 
wish to study Music, Arts, Crafts in all branches, Drama, Margaret Morris Dancing, 
Eurhythmics, Domestic subjects. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown. 
Boys 9 to 13 sleep at Ballinger Grange Cottage under the care of Mr. and Mrs. Graver. 
Little children 3 to 9 sleep at the annexe, Karamea, under the care of Miss J. Manville. 
Montessori principles. Inclusive fees, 150 guineas, only extras individual music 
lessons, riding and personal expenses. 
Principals: The MISSES MANVILLE and Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS. 


M ALTMANS’ GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such 
subjects as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineas a year. Gerrard’s 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 

in its own grounds of 15 acres. 

LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 











HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 


Principal: Miss RICHARDSON, B.A. 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Special attention to health and character. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, S.E. 12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURBYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 

FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. 


ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


T. GEORGE'S, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Ch ldren admitted from 
three years. Open-air classes. Montessori methods adopted and new Kerri 
educational ideals pom in a natural, healthy atmosphere. Gerrard’s Cross is 

situated on a tableland of gravel soil, 300 feet above sea-level. For further particulars, 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


TREETLY NURSERY and PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
STREETLY, STAFFS.—Principal, Mrs. Hodgkinson (Montessori Diploma), 
assisted by Miss J. Robb, M.A. Music (Dr. Yorke Trotter’s Rhythmic Method) 

and Margaret Morris Dancing taught. Special opportunities given for Artistic Develop- 
ment. The Principal takes a few children into her home, where they have the advan- 
tages of home life combined with education. 


pP N.E.U. SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 12 to 18 years of age. Physical 

« Culture, Riding, Driving, Gardening, Handicrafts, Domestic Science in 
addition to usual subjects and languages. Pr ation for matriculation. — 

Prospectus from Mrs. SHELLEY, West House, Walsham-le- Willows, Suffolk. 


TYPEWRITING. 


Lo 























APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 
JAFPFREY CHAIR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

THE UNIVERSITY COURT will shortly proceed to the appointment 
of the First Incumbent of the Jaffrey Chair of Political Economy, the 
patronage of which is vested in the University Court. 

The salary is {1,100 per annum. 

The Professor will be required to take up duty on October rst, 1921. 

Persons desirous of being considered for the office are requested to 
lodge their names with the Secretary of the University on or before 
July 15th, 1921, together with twenty-two copies of testimonials and 
& full statement of qualifications, age, and previous experience. 

H. J. BUTCHART, Secretary. 


LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE. 
(University of London). 

The London School of Economics and Political Science has vacancies 

for Assistants in the Departments dealing with : 
(a) ECONOMIC THEORY. 
(b) TRADE AND TRANSPORT. 
(c) POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
(d) HISTORY. 

The commencing salary will be {250 to £300 a year according to 
qualifications. Appointments will be probationary in the first 
iastance, but permanent full time employment is contemplated. 

The School is prepared also to award one or more Post-Graduate 
Studentships of value up to {200 a year for one or two years to 
Suitable candidates who wish to combine research with a certain 
amount of teaching at the School, or to follow approved courses of 
study with a view to qualifying themselves for such teaching. 

These posts and studentships will be available as from next session, 
beginning October, 1921, an applications, stating qualifications and 
| ten two references, should be made as soon as Spee to the 
— London School of Economics and Political Science, Clare 
ot _ London, W.C., from whom further information may be 


— Research Studentships of value £75 to {175 have already 
the announced, and application for these should be made before 
18th June, 1921 








ESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 
MSS., &c., &c., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. 
Central 1565. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 








XPERT TYPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. promptly and accu- 
rately copied. Plays, Testimonials. Moderate terms. Nine years’ literary 
typing experience.—Miss HILDITCH, 11 Osborne Road, Palmer's Green, N. 


SR ee AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy MCFARLANE, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 


YPEWRITING.—MSS. of Stories, Articles, Plays, Poems, &c., 
correctly copied. Ten years’ experience.—CLaUDE GODDARD, 228 Railton 
Road, Herne Hill, S.E. 24. 


T Past At tone, Typing and Secretarial work undertaken by 
highly skilled geutlewoman. Own typewriter. Guaranteed work. Moderate terms. 
—Address Mrs. CHersman, 19 Abingdon Bidgs., Boundary Street, London, E. 2. 























ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 

General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. P Twenty Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s, 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. per 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 

All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 


New STATESMAN, 10 Great een Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS 


publish 
By LYTTON STRACHEY 


QUEEN VICTORIA 


“It is a complete, symmetrical, and moving work of art. It is at the 
same time as vivid, truthful and illuminating a presentation of the reign 
of Victoria as we are ever likely to get. . . . Ome of the finest 
biographies of which our literature can boast.”—Mr. Edward Shanks in The 
Queen. ‘Mr. Lytton Strachey is perhaps the biggest literary lion of the moment 
and not to have read his ‘Queen Victoria’ is to be a complete fossil.’"—The Sketch. 

With 9 illustrations. 

THIRD LARGE IMPRESSION. 
Demy 8vo. I5s. net. 


EMINENT VICTORIANS 


“Four short biographies” (Cardinal Manning, Florence Nightingale, Dr. Arnold of 
Rugby and General Gordon) ‘which are certainly equal to anything of the kind 
which has been produced for a hundred years.’’—Mr. J. C. Squire in Land and Water. 
“A brilliant and extraordinarily witty book. Mr. Strachey’s method of 
presenting his characters is both subtle and masterly. His purpose is to 
penetrate into the most hidden depths of his sitters’ characters. There is 
something almost uncanny in the author's detachment.”— The Times. 
With 6 illustrations. NINTH IMPRESSION. 
Demy 8vo. Ios. 6d. net. 


$ 
By A. A. MILNE 


SECOND PLAYS 


By the Author of FIRST PLAYS (Third Impr., 6s. net). ‘All the plays in this 
new book have stood the test of performance. They are all delightful to read, 
because Mr. Milne knows how to write. . . . His are the wit, the sympathy, and the 
ingenuity of the true comic writer.” —Times Literary Supplement. 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


+ 
By SIR HARRY JOHNSTON 


THE MAN WHO DID THE 
RIGHT ‘THING 











A romance of East Africa. ‘“‘In this novel Sir Harry Johnston shows much 
of the skill of a master craftsman. His descriptions of natural scenery, of 
wild beasts and birds, are inspired by the great knowledge of a man who 
has explored unknown regions and discovered unheard-of animals, so that in 
addition to a romantic love story we have a thrilling adventure book.”— 
John o’ London’s Weekly. 
Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
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